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Patented April 30th, 1901. - 





Advantages Over All Other Machines 


It is easily and readily adjusted from one-eighth inch plait to one and one-half inch. 

It will plait a circular skirt one-eighth at top, graduated to one and one-half inch at bottom. 

It will plait any material from chiffon to hair cloth, hemmed or seamed—in fact, any fabric without injury. 
it will plait heavy paper for accordion plaiting forms. 

The goods are plaited into a reefing frame and then removed to the steaming box for setting. 

Absolutely the only accordion plaiting machine making a one-eighth inch plait. 


The principle upon which this machine operates enables it to do more perfect work and run faster than any other 
accordion plaiting machine, either by hand or power. Do not buy a machine until you have examined 
this one. 


The Pioneer Accordion Platting Paper 


[ly papers are made from the very best prepared manilla paper, are 
substantial, and can be used a thousand times. They will not 
make the goods wavy, always remaining straight. 

| offer these papers at a very low price, so you can do your own 
Accordion Plaiting. 


Full directions for making Accordion Plaiting with every paper. 





A sample of one and one-third yards of Accordion Paper sent by 
return mail on receipt of 50 cents, P.O. Order. All widths up to 48-inch made. /[lachines sold cheap. 


Inventor and first manufacturer of plaiting paper by machinery. 


H. S. BROWN, Inventor, 92 White Street, New York 
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satin around _ the 
skirt, dotted all over 
with black. silk 
French knots. We 
see them, too, in un- 
expected places, one 
of which is around 
the hips of a rose- 
colored linen gown, 
between bands of 
white embroidered 
insertion. 

A rather unusual 
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NLY pictures, and faithful portraitures at 
that, can proclaim the long drooping 


effect which is fashionable this season. 

In some sort and in certain details it is 

reminiscent of the early thirties, and yet 
there is a difference, great and pronounced. At 
the same time there is no possible shadow of 
doubt as to the tendency for soft falling perpen- 
dicular folds and draperies. Yet these sugges- 
tions are so subtle that they cannot be told in 
bare words and may be compared to atmosphere 
in a picture. It is the “altogether,” and there is 
nothing morc illusive and intangible. 

A fascinating mode for trimming soft mous- 
selines and kindred gauzy fabrics consists of 
small douz//onnées run through with ribbon, and 
is, moreover, a detail that recalls a past epoch. 
Lace douz/lonnées are threaded in a similar man- 
ner. A flounced muslin gown adorned in this 
way surmounted by a black taffeta box coat is a 
fashionable alliance, but it requires all the ele- 
gance to carry it off successfully, as there is just 
the tiniest suspicion of dowdiness pervading the 
whole. And dowdiness, as we all know, is an 
insidious thing, fearfully apt to creep into our 
appearance under the 
ditions. 

The craze for decoration is carried to excess 
no doubt, but as a work of art it suggests the 
artist’s facility for blending colors in the way 
different textures are made to harmonize. We 
see cretonne flowers worked in with black Chan- 
tilly, and cream guipure, lace appliqués and black 
velvet ribbon, with very interesting results. The 
application of one kind of lace on another is 
often done, and very effectively, too, if the de- 
signs are tastefully arranged. guipure 
motifs on tambour lace form one combination, 
the motifs being lighter in tint than the lace. A 
clever assortment of tones produces very attrac- 
tive results in this new mode of superposed dec- 
oration, but discriminating taste is very neces- 
sary for this kind of embroidery, in which so 


Fine 


many variations are possible. 

Louisine silk is a decidedly popular fabric 
for Summer gowns, and they are tucked without 
limit from the bust to the knees, where the lace 
flounce begins. Three half-inch tucks of the silk 
form a serviceable finish around the edge of the 
flounce. Lattice effects are still a popular mode 
of garniture. 

Two handsome 
made by one of the foremost houses in Vienna 
for Mrs. George Vanderbilt. Of these one has 
a Princess skirt of pale-gray voile de laine, closely 
fitting at the top, but flaring out into very full 
and graceful folds at the bottom. At intervals of 
about three inches the entire skirt is strapped 
lengthwise with bands of taffeta piped at each 
edge. The bolero is of figured silk, short in 


gowns have recently been 





most unlooked-for con- 


back and long in front, and is edged with hand- 
some real lace; the fronts turn back in double 
revers piped with velvet and incrusted with lace, 
and a double jabot of mousseline de soie and lace 
completes the gown. Very novel are the sleeves, 
whose upper part consists of figured silk piped 
with velvet and terminates a few inches above 
the elbow; then comes a puff of mousseline de 
soie, another ruffle-shaped piece edged with lace, 
then again a mousseline puff and finally a long 
fitted cuff strapped with taffeta and edged with 
lace. 

The second gown is of black taffeta souple and 
has a novel Princess skirt which is cut quite 
high at the sides and back, whereas the front is 
cut away as deep as the waist, allowing the 
bouffant blouse to droop over. Along the upper 
edge of the corselet as well as down either side 
of the front, simulating a panel, is a handsome 
design in deawnwork, which is repeated in a 
wider border around the bottom of the 
skirt. The blouse is of finely tucked 
black mousseline mounted on white 
mousseline and three bands of hand- 
some Irish guipure run from a very 
narrow yoke to the waist. The blouse 
has a small yoke of white mousseline and pastel- 
blue taffeta Louisine. The bishop sleeves are 
tucked horizontally and just above the cuff is a 
handsome garniture with long Vandyck 
points turned upward. The cuff is very narrow, 


lace 


hardly more than a wristband, and is completed 
with a lace ruffle. 

White in all its pure, creamy and white wine 
tints is to triumph this Summer, and very sim- 
ple white gowns can be furnished with some dis- 
tinction by a belt wide and pointed at the back, 
made of flat folds of mauve and blue panne. 

Sashes, always a pretty addition to the simple 
gown. are evidently coming into vogue again, 
and the prettiest are made of chiffon in pale 
green. 
has an embroidery of ribbon and insertions of 
cluny lace running around the skirt above the 
lace flounces. The bodice is a lace bolero over 
a chiffon blouse, and a chiffon 


A dainty model in cream tinted batiste 


drawn 
through the bolero, and carried around the waist 
and tied with long ends at the back. 

A popular fancy in the way of trimming on all 
kinds of materials is lacing wherever seams or 
edges can be effectively made to meet in this 
way. Wide belts are laced up each side, and 
sometimes the little boleros are laced together 
up the side seams. French knots, too, 
are quite as popular as ever, and they 
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effect is gained by 
graduating them or 
rather putting them 
very close together on one edge of the space to 


be covered and spreading them toward the 
other. Another idea in trimming for thin gowns 


is sewing one row of narrow black velvet ribbon 
just underneath the edge of a lace frill. This is 
prettily illustrated on a pale blue mohair swiss 
gown trimmed around the skirt with five narrow 
frills cream lace. 
circled by the same frills below a yoke of tucked 
silk mull and draped around the shoulders with 
a lace-edged small fichu. 

Among the fancy blouse waists worn with the 
white cloth skirts is one which is a combination 
of lace and embroidered batiste, with a broad belt 
of white silk. 


of The blouse waist is en- 






































are used in the most lavish manner, -~ f ‘ 
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dotted all over wide bands of material, Mair = amg r 
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SHIRT WAIST SUITS. 


(Described on page 15.) 
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A WILD WAGER. 


By Ella Maclachlan. 
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OMEN are all alike;’ and Dawes 
sighed contentedly as he settled his 
feet a little more comfortably on 
the high club fender. 

“With the exception of the one 
who is different from all the rest,” said Rod- 
erick Wilson, who was a bit of a cynic as well as 
a lady-killer. 

“Never met her, my dear Roddy.” 

“T have—last night at the Farquhars’ show— 
positively refused to let me kiss her.” 

“Impossible!” said Dicky Dawes, laughing. 

“Assure you it’s a fact,” and Wilson gazed 
critically at his cigarette holder, on which was 
perilously perched a gay little ballet girl in blue 
enamel—‘“after dancing all the evening with me, 
too, and discussing Platonic friendship and kin- 
dred topics and generally giving an impression 
of exquisite coquetry, she turned and practically 
rent me for my presumption.” 

“Tt is very funny, but you couldn’t have been 
diplomatic. These things require a little tact, 
old chap. Who’s this very proper young per- 
son?” 

“Miss Millie Connell.” 

“I know; little gray-eyed girl, what you might 
describe as ‘goodly to look to’ and very sporty, 
isn’t she?” 

“Well, I thought she would be anything but a 
Miss Podsnap.” 

“You didn’t use the right shot, Roddy.” 

“T did. and it’s the first time I have failed to 
bring down my bird with it.” 


“Then you shot too far ahead even for a 
driven bird. Now if it had been me, I'd 
have ’ and Dicky paused and his blue eyes 





twinkled as he looked to see what effect this 
remark would have on his handsome comrade. 
It was pretty well known that this form of sport 
was not one that Dawes was keen on. The bait 
took—took rather better than he expected. 

“You! Why, Dicky, you’ve no blandishments, 
you couldn’t tell a girl you thought her lovely, 
if it wasn’t your honest opinion, without expos- 
ing yourself as a bare-faced im- 
postor. Besides, I flatter myself 
women like me and I understand 
them—they love to be understood! 
I’ll bet you one hundred to one Mil- 
lie Connell won’t allow 
you to kiss her”’—Wilson 
spoke with quiet assurance 
and ostentatiously blew 
large clouds of smoke from 
his lips. 

Captain Dawes laughed 
(a little nervously), and 
hastened to remark that he 
never bet on certainties. 

“You are 
fighting shy 
— fact is, 
you are 
afraid of losing.” 






















“Afraid! I'll take your bet. How long do you 
give me to accomplish my fell purpose?” 

“Till Saturday — to-day’s Wednesday, you 
know her fairly well and can take what oppor- 
tunities you like of seeing her.” 

“All right. The conceit must be taken out 
of you, my boy.” Wilson smiled pleasantly. 
“You can come round to The Stuyvesant Bache- 
lor Apartments Sunday morning and pay me.” 

“Certainly, if I lose—but that reminds me of 
what is much more important—we must win the 
match at Westbury on Saturday.” 

“Who do you play?” 

“The ‘West’ team. They have been doing 
rather well this season, but I fancy we are bet- 
ter disciplined. Granton is our No. 1, Hurst 
‘3’ and young Rogers plays back—he is very 
good, too, although it’s only his second season.” 

“And with you at No. 2 on your little blood- 
mare ‘Contango’—why, you mean you will have 
things all your own way.” 

“Oh, no, it will be a close fight. ‘Anaconda’ 
isn’t in very good condition, and my other pony 
hurt himself in the stable yesterday—you'll go 
down?” 

“Of course, and I have promised Mulloden 
I’ll dine there—you will be of the party? Shall 
I suggest he asks Mrs. Connell and the invulner- 
able Millie?” 

“By all means—I wonder if either she or I 
will be feeling a little géné by then?” 


ri. 

The green coolness of Westbury was delicious 
after the heat and stuffiness of New York. The 
sun shone brilliantly and women wore their 
smartest frocks. Dainty muslins were trailed 
recklessly over the lawns and paths, and lovely 
Summer hats shaded some of the fairest faces. 

Tea was being served at small tables on the 
terraces and lawns, and most people took the 
opportunity of getting it before the best match 
began. 

Captain Dawes was lingering by the Connells’ 
table before going to change. 

He was an essentially smart-looking man of 
splendid physique. His honest blue eyes and 
cheery smile gained him many friends. Women 
liked him as an escort partly because he did 
not often favor them, and a good deal because 
his distinguished appearance always claimed at- 
tention. 

“I suppose I must be off,” he said, addressing 
Millie—‘‘see you later.” 

“When you will be either flushed with victory 
or crushed with defeat,” she laughingly called 
after him. He turned round and smiled at her, 
then hurried on. 

The place was crowded. Mrs. Connell and 
Millie sat in front. It was evident from the be- 
ginning that the game was not to be a dull one. 

Sitting with easy balance on his magnificent 
Dawes at “No. 2” played with dash, and 
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pony, 











the hard hitting which is so indispensable in this 
position on the field, his wonderful command of 
the ball frequently compelling shouts of applause 
from the delighted onlookers. He had trained 
“Contango” himself and was well rewarded for 
all the time and patience expended on schooling 
her. She could turn on the proverbial sixpence, 
got her hind legs well under her, answered the 
slightest touch of knee or rein, and showed that 
perfect sympathy with her rider which is so often 
noticeable in a well-trained polo pony. 

Play at the start was very even, but toward the 
end of the first period the “Wests” were pressing 
their opponents until Dawes got possession, and 
hitting well all round his pony and playing with 
great judgment he finally centered with a beau- 
tiful near side stroke to his “No. 3,” who had 
no difficulty in scoring from an easy position, the 
“West” back, meanwhile, being well looked after 
by Granton, who was playing his usual unselfish 
game at “No. 1.” 

Give and take play was the order of the game 
during the second period, neither team being 
able to penetrate their opponent’s defense. 

The intense eagerness of the players and the 
fastness and keenness of the ponies as they 
warmed to their work made it a grand game to 
watch. Men and women alike gazed on the con- 
test with rapt attention. The thud of the ponies’ 
hoofs was like an accompaniment of muffled 
drums to the music of the band. 

Millie Connell leant forward eagerly and never 
missed a point. 

“Isn’t it lovely, mother?” 

“It is a pretty sight, but I am in constant 
dread of seeing a head split open or some other 
terrible accident—they so reckless with 
their sticks.” 

“Oh, no, it is just what they are not; by the 
rules of the game they have to be very careful 
how they use them. Doesn’t Captain Dawes 
play in beautiful style? and his ‘No. 3’ plays up to 


him so cleverly.” 
vy 


seem 


“There they go! How ridiculous 
their shirts look flapping in the 
wind! I don’t understand the game, 
as you know, Millie.” 


















“A goal! <A goal!” And Millie 
banged her parasol on the 
floor. The “Easts” had 


drawn level owing chiefly 
to some excellent work by 
Bobby Regent, who, play- 
ing for that had 
ended a good run by put- 
ting the ball through the 
The pace had quick- 
ened and it ques- 
tion of 
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RIBBON WAISTS. 


(Described on page 15.) 
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rom now on, the game waxed fast and furious, each side strain- 
ing every nerve to secure the goal which would mean victory, 
and it looked as if neither side would gain the upper hand. 
But just a minute before “time” the “Wests” came away with 
an inevitable rush, and carrying all before them took the ball 
up the ground from mid-field; Granton taking a shot at goal 
from a difficult angle, the ball was traveling wide of the posts, 
but Dawes was there, and with a pretty stroke under his pony’s 
neck scored what proved to be the winning point of the match 
—the ball striking the post and just rolling through the goal 
amid a scene of wildest excitement. 

The “Wests” had displayed a higher degree of good com- 
bination and coolness than their opponents, and to this and to 
the magnificent play of Captain Dawes their victory could be 
ittributed. Both teams came in for a tremendous ovation 
when the final bell rang and the ponies trotted off the ground 
with due pride, their nostrils distended and their sides heav- 
ing from their exertions, but some of them looking quite game 
to go on had they been called upon to do so. 

III. 

There was an air of bonne camaraderie and great good humor 
among the small party of friends that Mr. Mulloden had gath- 
ered about him that night at dinner. The room was redolent 
of roses. Beautiful Gloire-de-Dijons nodded proud heads from 
little glasses all round the table; quantities of perfumed petals 
were strewn over the cloth. 

Captain Dawes sat next to Miss Connell. He thought he had 
never seen her look so pretty. Despite her apparent zest of 
life a little droop at the corner of her lips gave a pathetic ex- 
pression to her face. Her big hat threw most becoming 
shadows into her beautiful gray eyes with their long black 
lashes. 

Dicky talked about himself and found her wonderfully sym- 
pathetic. Wilson was the other side of her and generally re- 
frained from spoiling sport. After dinner, when the party had 
moved outside for coffee, Dawes still contrived to be near her. 
The crowd disported itself gaily. The dinner had been good, 
the champagne better, and the Blue Hungarians played with 
exquisite pathos. Gradually the hilarity subsided. The laughs 
were fewer and farther between. Badinage was giving place to 
more serious conversation befitting the sentiment of a Sum- 
mer’s evening. A few couples detaching themselves from the 
several groups wandered away over the lawns. Dawes’ eyes 
followed a pair of seceders from their own party, then turned 
to Millie. 

“Do you ever suddenly become conscious that the presence 
of your fellow-creatures has become irksome?” 

“Why do you ask?” 

“Because I do now, and want you to come for a little stroll— 
will you” : 

“But I am a fellow-creature.” 

“Oh! no, you are a—woman friend.” 

“Are they not both one?” 

“Never. Do come, Miss Connell. Let us zo down to the 
lake. It will be cool there.” 

The girl smiled but rose. and they, too, with somewhat exag- 
gerated indifference on Dawes’ part, walked into the outer 
darkness. 





“It’s awfully nice of you to let me talk so much about my- 
self and the game this afternoon,” Dicky said quietly. 

“I like it. I love watching polo and anything to do with 
horses.” 

“But the ‘ego’ in man is very persistent when he rides his 
favorite hobby. Now I want to talk about you.” They had 
reached the lake and stood by the side close to the ferry. A 
couple had just pulled themselves over. A white frock could 
be seen moving through the trees. Millie laughed. “But I 
never allow personalities.” 

“T wasn’t going to pay you compliments.” 

“Evidently not.” 

“But seriously, Miss Connell, tell me about yourself. What 
do you do all day? It must be so slow for a girl, because she 
can’t go in for all sports.” 

“Oh, you men! sport is the beginning, and end, and all of 
life, isn’t it?” 

“Certainly, it is the supreme interest of life—and for women, 
too. Show me a woman, even if she has no aspirations, to kill 
a salmon, who doesn’t like to play with men, for instance— 
tcrturg. them, too, sometimes. It all arises from the desire to 
excel and surpass others.” 

“I fear a good deal of sport arises from the desire to kill.” 
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“Well, perhaps it does; but I fancy it is also an excuse to 
display one’s prowess.” 

“And win.” 

“Men don’t think so much about winning as women do.” 

“It depends on the prize.” 

“We received no prize for winning this afternoon. Don’t you 
think we deserve one?” 

“Being a woman, of course I do; but you say a good sports- 
man requires no reward.” 

“But your opinion is better than mine.” 

“You promised not to flatter me, Captain Dawes.” 

“I assure you I am not flattering you, Miss Connell,” and 
Dicky’s blue eyes looked honestly enough into the girl’s face. 
He had not yet won his bet, and this evening was his last 
chance. He was swayed with conflicting feelings. He liked 
the girl too much to regard with equanimity the possibility of 
annoying her. On the other hand, manlike, he was loth to let 
his bet go by default. And after all, what was a kiss?—a mere 
nothing; and it would be such a great score to eclipse the irre- 
sistible Roddy. It was a wild wager, and one which he would 
not have entered upon had he not been rather piqued into it. 
But now he was determined to see it through. 

“Very well, then. I think each player should receive a 
handsome silver cup, and you a gold one for doing so much 
for your side. Does my generosity of thought satisfy you?” 

“No. Mere dross,” and Dawes leant forward, impelling the 
girl to look at him. They had found two chairs under the trees 
and were seated there. “Miss Connell, I want a prize. I'll 
give up all my pretensions to being a sportsman if you will 
reward me for winning.” 

Millie drew back slightly embarrassed by his ardor. 

“You are somewhat enigmatical, not to say inconsistent, 
Captain Dawes. I have no gold or silver cups concealed about 
my person.” 

“T don’t want any, thanks, I am much more ambitious.” 

“Then lay your ambition before the committee.” 

“But they can’t give me what I want.” 

“It is a mistake to sigh for the moon.” 

“And worse to be struck by it, eh?” 

“Even greater folly.” 

“But one may be the sport of fate,” persisted Dawes. 

“T agree with you there—I am a fatalist.” 

“Then let us shake hands on it, Miss Connell,” and Captain 
Dawes held out his hand with such natural expectation for her 
to take it that she could hardly refuse. His big hand clasped 
her warm little white one, and he held it firmly. 

“Please,” and Millie pulled her hand to release it, “and—I 
think it is time we joined the others.” 

“Oh, no, don’t go yet,” pleaded Dicky, “it is so jolly here— 
and I want to talk to you a lot more—it is quite early—and— 
and—won’t you give me my prize?” 

Millie tried to laugh, but said coldly: 

“What is it you want?” 

“I am half afraid to say—I want—you to let me kiss you.” 

The girl sprang to her feet pale and angry. 

“What is there about me that makes men think they can say 
this sort of thing to me? Somehow I fancied—that you were— 
different, and that I could trust you, Captain Dawes.” 

Her voice broke, but she tried hard to control it. 

Dicky had the kindest heart in the world. He was genuinely 
distressed. 

“Miss Connell—Millie—forgive me! I beg your pardon a 
thousand times. Of course, I am wrong, all wrong, but, hon- 
estly, you can trust me—will you trust me?” 

Before he had realized it, he was making real, honest love to 
the little gray-eyed girl. “I wanted to kiss you because I love 
you.” She shook her head and Dawes waxed the more earnest. 
“T love you.” And he caught her hand, but didn’t attempt to 
kiss her, “I want you to be my wife. I'll make you as good a 
husband as I know how.” are 

Millie had regained her composure. She looked at him in- 
credulously, but she did not withdraw her hand. 

“Since when have you loved me?” 

“Since—since this evening,” Dawes replied with perfect can- 
dor. “I have always liked you, as you must have known, and 
now I love you—with all my soul, Millie—and, dearest little 
girl, say you'll take me ‘for better or for worse.’ ” 

Millie Connell felt wildly happy, but strove to hide it so suc- 
cessfully that she answered quite calmly, “I must have a little 
time to think about it. I don’t think I am enough in love with 


you.” 
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TRAVELING COATS. 
(Described on page 15.) 
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“But you will be, you shall be, I'll do any- 
thing in the world to please you—and—I'll teach 
you to play polo.” 

Millie was blessed with a certain sense of 
humor, and laughed outright. “But only to-night 
at dinner you were condemning in strong lan- 
guage the new ladies’ polo club and declaring 
that women could never play—why this extra- 
ordinary change of front?” 

“I have changed my mind about everything, 
because—I love you so—and may I not kiss you 
now?” he whispered as he strove to draw her 
closer. 

A low, happy laugh was her response. 

“Then I am all right! I am the happiest chap 
in the world!” 

“Why? I have not given you my answer.” 

‘But you will now, will you not?” he said in 
pleading, tender tones, and she, suddenly turn- 
ing, held out her arms to him with longing, pas- 
sionate love and a gesture of sweetest surrender. 

* * * * * ea Ba 

When they returned to the others, their radi- 
ant faces told the news without any further ex- 
planation and Wilson at the first glance knew 
that he had not alone lost his bet, but also the 
girl he esteemed and cherished above all others, 
the first who had won his entire respect just be- 
cause she had kept him at a distance. This was 
a new experience to him, jaded as he was by the 
numerous women who had thrown their kisses 
and themselves into his arms at the slightest 
encouragement on his part. He did not know 
that several of his little love affairs had been 
repeated to Miss Connell by another, a woman 
jealous of his many attentions to the bright girl, 
who, in her eagerness to fully and entirely keep 
apart two people of an almost ideal intellectual 
sympathy, did not hesitate to cast a moral 
slight on herself in alluding to her intercouse 
with Wilson, knowing, with fine womanly in- 
stinct and intuition that Miss Connell’s mind 
was pure and far above her own sordid and nar- 
row one, and that she was far too proud to en- 
croach on the rights of others, even if these 
rights were not legal ones, but the kind in vogue 
among the “Leichte Cavallerie’ of the demi 
monde. 
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A TENNIS DINNER. 

Courts, Nets, Racquets and Appropriate Inscriptions. 

A clever woman who invited her tennis club 
to dinner one day last week astonished all the 
members by her unique decorations. The table 
represented a tennis ccurt, the lines being indi- 
cated by red ribbons pinned on the cloth. Across 
the center 2 white silk net was stretched, fas- 
tened by white silk cords to little poles of pol- 
ished walnut. 

The menu cards were ornamented with tennis 
designs, and the guests’ cards all bore some ap- 
propriate inscription. There was “Love All, Van- 
tage All,” for the champion, and “Wrong Court” 
for a young lawyer whose tennis achievements 


were more remarkable than his legal victories. 
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ADVICE FROM MAX O’RELL. 

Young men who may be about to marry are 
given advice by Mr. Max O’Rell. Mr. O’Rell 
has discovered only two countries where men 
are in leading strings—his own and the United 
States. Of the women of both lands he dis- 
coursed with enthusiasm. The French wile, he 
said, is her husband’s friend, confidante and busi- 
ness partner. To this circumstance is due, in his 
judgment, the fact that France is to-day the rich- 
est country in the world—richest, that is, in 
evenly distributed wealth, 72 per cent. of the 
population outside Paris owning their own 
homes. He went on to affirm that French 
women are supreme in the politics of matrimony. 
She knows it is a question of remaining not beau- 
tiful but interesting; hence her little bustling 
ways and her varied manner of doing her hair. 
In England marriage is looked upon as the end 
of love-making, but in France, after marrying 
your wife, you had to win her—a process very 
pleasant. If so many kisses were not indulged 
in before marriage in England there would be 
more afterward. In France not more than one 
man in every 500 belonged to a club. As_ for 
women’s clubs—ugh! Having seen the way the 
poor American millionaires lived (they being too 
tired on Sundays to tell their children stories), 
the advice he felt compelled to give everybody 
“Live well, and live as long as you can. 
You will never have another chance.” Beads of 
perspiration on the Yankee’s brow crystallized 
into diamonds on the necks of his women folk. 

American girls Mr. Max O’Rell praised with- 
out stint. The animation of their features, the 
brilliancy of their conversation, their 
from aftectation, the picturesqueness of their lan- 
guage—oh, they were glorius and unique. The 
American girl of seventeen or eighteen was al- 
lowed almost every liberty, and she took the 
others. Europe was surprised that she had a 
latchkey and stayed out late with young 
Dear old Europe—dear old museum! The most 





was: 


freedom 


men. 


vulgar American man could, in the matter of 
how to behave to women, teach a lesson to the 
men of the Old World—even to Frenchmen. His 
compatriots, in that matter, were living too much 
on the reputation of their ancestors. A French- 
man, when he made way for a lady, looked at 
her; an American, in similar circumstances, low- 
ered his eyes. The former sighted the miss; the 
latter missed the sight. In conclusion Mr. Max 
O’Rell enthusiastically remarked that if he could 
be born anew, selecting his sex and country, he 
would say, “Please American 
woman.” 


make me an 
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WOMEN AND THE WITS. 


Love decreases when it ceases to increase.— 
Chateubriand. 

If women were humbler men would be hon- 
ester.—Vanbrugh. 

A woman's hopes are woven as sunbeams; a 
shadow annihilates them.—George Eliot. 

Love is a bird that sings in the heart of a 
woman.—Karr. 

A woman’s lot is made for her by the love she 
accepts.—George Eliot. 

A short absence quickens love, a long absence 
kills it—Mirabeau. 

Coquetry is the desire to please, without the 
want of love.—Rochepedre. 

Men never are consoled for their first love, nor 
women for their last.—Weiss. 

Women especially are to be talked to as below 
imen and above children.—Chesterfield. 

When we speed to the devil's house, woman 
takes the lead by a thousand steps.—Goethe. 

It is born in maidens that they should wish to 
please everything that has eyes.—Gleim. 

There are people who are almost in love, al- 
most famous and almost happy.—De Krudener. 

The two pleasantest days of a woman are her 
marriage day and the day of her funeral.—Hip- 
ponax. 

Let a man pray that none of his womankind 
should form a just estimation of him.—Thack- 


eray. 


Heaven has refused genius to woman in order 


to concentrate all the fire in her heart.—Rivarol. 


If woman did turn man cut of Paradise, she 


has done her best ever since to make it up to 
him.—Sheldon. 


There will always remain something to be said 


of woman as long as there is one on the earth.— 
De Bouflers. 

A woman wl! 
like the child who sings at night when he is 
afraid—Rousseau. 


10 pretends to laugh at love is 


The woman who is resolved to be respected can 
make herself to be so, even amid an army of sol- 
diers.—Cervantes. 

A man should choose for a wife only such a 
woman as he would chocse for a friend were she 
a man.—Joubert. 

If you would make a pair of good shoes take 
[ never 


for the sole the tongre of a woman: it 






wears out.—Alsatian Proverb. 
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SHIRT WAIST SUITS. 


(Described on page 15.) 
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ATTRACTIVE SUMMER TAILOR-MADES. 


(Described on page 15.) 
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TUCKED TAFFETA GOWNS. 
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PICTORIAL REVIEW. 


DESCRIPTION OF PLATES. 


SHIRT WAIST SUITS. 
(Illustrated on page 4.) 

Fig. 75.—Shirt waist suit of figured lawn. Vest 

f white tucked lawn. Embroidery revers. Skirt 

ith flounce headed with puffing of lawn. Pat- 
ern, 50 cents; skirt, 50 cents. 

) cents extra. 

Fig. 76.—Shirt waist suit of figured piqué. 
Yoke and _ sleeves of allover embroidery. 
Flounce skirt trimmed with two rows of in- 
sertion. Pattern, waist, 50 cents; skirt, 50 cents. 
Cut to measure, 50 cents extra. 

Fig. 77.—Shirt waist suit of flowered lawn. 
Waist tucked in yoke effect. Lace vest. Skirt 
tucked in clusters. Flounce headed with lace in- 
sertion. Pattern, waist, 50 cents; skirt, 50 cents. 
Cut to measure, 50 cents extra. 

Fig. 78.—Shirt waist suit of flowered lawn. 
Yoke and sleeves of lace or embroidery. Waist 
tucked in clusters. Flounce skirt. Pattern, 
waist, 50 cents; skirt, 50 cents. Cut to measure, 
50 cents extra. 


Cut to measure, 


RIBBON WAISTS. 
(Illustrated on page 6.) 

Fig. 111.—Waist of allover lace trimmed with 
pale pink satin ribbon. Pattern, 50 cents. Cut 
to measure, 50 cents extra. 

Fig. 112—Waist of cream allover lace 
trimmed with bands of ribbon of graduated 
length. Pattern, 50 cents. Cut to measure, 50 
cents extra. 

Fig. 113.—Waist of allover lace trimmed with 
ribbon. Vest of tucked silk muslin. Lace collar 
hreaded with ribbon. Pattern, 50 cents. Cut to 
measure, 50 cents extra. 

Fig. 114.—Waist of allover lace trimmed with 
ribbon and small enameled buckles. Pattern, 
so cents. Cut to measure, 50 cents extra. 


TRAVELING COATS. 

(Illustrated on page 8.) 
E.—Traveling coat suitable for mohair, 
linen or taffeta. Double cape collar edged with 
contrasting color. Stitching. Pattern, $1.00. 
Cut to measure, 50 cents extra. 

Fig. F.—Traveling coat suitable for mohair, 
linen or taffeta. Inverted plaits. Yoke. Collar, 
revers and sleeve garniture of contrasting color. 
Pattern, $1.00. Cut to measure, 





Russian back. 
50 cents extra. 


SHIRT WAIST SUITS. 
(Illustrated on page Io.) 

Fig. 151.—Shirt waist suit of old rose cham- 
bray. Waist tucked in clusters. Collar of em- 
broidery insertion and tucked bands. Flounce 
skirt trimmed with band of embroidery and 
tucks. Pattern, waist, 50 cents; skirt, 50 cents. 
Cut to measure, 50 cents extra. 

Fig. 152.—Shirt waist suit of blue and white 
foulard. Waist shirred at shoulders. Vest 
trimmed with lace insertion. Lace stock collar. 
Skirt shirred at hips. Pattern, waist, 50 cents; 
skirt, 50 cents. Cut to measure, 50 cents extra. 


DAINTY WRAPPERS. 
(Illustrated on page IT.) 

Fig. 143.—Wrapper of pink China silk 
trimmed with lace insertion and black satin or 
taffeta ribbon. Bolero threaded with ribbon, 
also lace collar. Pattern, $1.00. Cut to measure, 
50 cents extra. 

Fig. 444.—Wrapper of white lawn. Tucked 
chemisette. Lace collar edged with ruffle. 
Taffeta bow and belt. Pattern, $1.00. Cut to 
measure, 50 cents extra. 


Fig. 145.—Wrapper of lawn or silk. Yoke 
trimmed with lace insertion threaded with satin 
ribbon. Satin berthe, lace ruffle. Skirt orna- 
mented with lace insertion. Pattern, $1.00. Cut 
to measure, 50 cents extra. 

Fig. 146.—Wrapper, chambray or silk ging- 
ham. Collar of contrasting color edged with a 
ruffle. Pattern, $1.00. Cut to measure, 50 cents 
extra. 

ATTRACTIVE SUMMER TAILOR MADES. 
(Illustrated on page 12.) 

Fig. 259.—Tailor made of Summer cloth. Eton 
edged with Persian embroidery. Fancy braid. 
Moiré facing. Panel skirt ornamented with 
Persian embroidery. Pattern, Eton, 50 cents; 
skirt, 50 cents. Cut to measure, 50 cents extra. 

Fig. 260.—Tailor made of Summer cloth. Eton 
with tab fronts. Belt effect and straps of Persian 
embroidery. Aiglon buttons. Fiounce skirt, 
panel front. Pattern, Eton, 50 cents; skirt, 50 
cents. Cut to measure, 50 cents extra. 

Fig. 261.—Tailor made of Summer cloth. Eton 
trimmed with stitched bands, soutache and but- 
tons. Panel skirt. Pattern, Eton, 50 cents; skirt, 
50 cents. Cut to measure, 50 cents extra. 

TUCKED TAFFETA GOWNS. 
(Illustrated on page 13.) 

Fig. 262——Gown of black taffeta. Tucked 
Eton edged with stitched band. Collar with 
Persian embroidery. Skirt of bias tucks. Plain 
panel front, tucked flounce. Pattern, Eton, 50 
cents; skirt, 50 cents. Cut to measure, 50 extra. 

Fig. 263.—Gown of black taffeta. Eton and 
skirt trimmed with bands of Persian embroidery. 
Plain panel front and flounce. Pattern, Eton, 
50 cents; skirt, 50 cents. Cut to measure, 50 
extra. 

Fig. 264.—Taffeta suit. Tucked Eton. Ex- 
tension vest pieces of contrasting color. Persian 
embroidery. Skirt plaited at hips. Tucked 
flounce. Plain panel front. Pattern, Eton, 50 
cents; skirt, 50 cents. Cut to measure, 50 cents 
extra. 


SOIREE GOWNS. 
(Illustrated on page 14.) 

Fig. C.—Gown of nile green Louisine. Décol- 
leté waist trimmed with satin ribbon. Skirt with 
five flounces in back, each edged with lace in- 
sertion. Pattern, waist, 50 cents; skirt, 50 cents. 
Cut to measure, 50 cents extra. 

Fig. D.—Gown of black point d’esprit. Décol- 
leté corsage trimmed with lengthwise bands of 
black velvet ribbon and chiffon rosettes. Skirt 
trimmed with point d’esprit flounces banded with 
velvet ribbon. Pattern, waist, 50 cents; skirt, 
50 cents. Cut to measure, 50 cents extra. 

Fig. E. 
Revers and berthe of plain satin. Short sleeves 
completed with point d’esprit puffs. Pattern, 
waist, 50 cents; skirt, 50 cents. Cut to measure, 


Gown of white and gold brocade. 





50 cents extra. 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S BATHING 
SUITS. 
(Illustrated on page 16.) 

Fig. 59.—Girls’ bathing suit of scarlet mohair. 
Waist tucked in front, box plaited back. Turned 
down collar and skirt edged with bands of con- 
trasting color. Pattern, in sizes 5 and 12 years, 
20 cents each. Other, sizes, medium, 75 cents. 
Cut to measure, 25 cents extra. 

Fig. 60.—Ladies’ bathing suit of black mohair. 
Revers-collar of white trimmed with scarlet 
braid. Bands of white on skirt. Pattern, waist, 
50 cents; skirt and bloomers, 50 cents. Cut to 
measure, 50 cents extra. 


T5 


Fig. 61.—Ladies’ bathing suit. Tucked plastron. 
Double shawl collar. Pattern in sizes 32, 34, 36, 
38, 40, 42, and 44 inches bust measure, 20 cents 
each. 

CHILDREN’S DRESSES. 
(Illustrated on pages 18 and 19.) 

Fig. 492.—Dress of white lawn. Tucked yoke, 
berthe trimmed with lace. Skirt trimmed with 
lace insertion and ruffle. Pattern, frock, 75 cents. 
Cut to measure, 25 cents extra. 

Fig. 493.—Frock of pale pink lawn. Yoke of 
lace insertion and tucks edged with ruffle. 
Sleeves, waist and skirt trimmed with lace in- 
sertion threaded with velvet ribbon. Sash of 
black taffeta. Cut to 
measure, 25 cents exira. 

Fig. 494. Frock of pale blue batiste. Yoke of 
embroidery insertion and tucks bordered with 


Pattern, frock, 75 cents. 


ruffles. Waist and skirt trimmed with em- 


broidery, tucks and ruffles. Pattern, frock, 75 
cents. Cut to measure, 25 cents extra. 

Fig. 495.—Frock of white lawn mounted on a 
tucked yoke and trimmed with lace insertion, 
lace ruffles and tucks. Pattern, frock, 75 cents. 
Cut to measure, 25 cents extra. 

Fig. 496.—Frock of scarlet Iawn. Tucked 
yoke. Embroidery insertion threaded with black 
Pattern 
frock, 75 cents. Cut to measure, 25 cents extra. 

Fig. 497.—Frock of old rose gingham. Em 
Ribbon lacing. Skirt trimmed 


velvet ribbon. Skirt tucked at top. 


broidery yoke. 

Pattern, frock, 75 cents. Cut to 
fe 

measure, 25 cents extra. 


with insertion. 


Fig. 498x.—Frock of white Louisine. Lace 
yoke. Pink satin ribbon. Skirt tucked in 
clusters. Pattern, frock, 75 cents. Cut to meas 


ure, 25 cents extra. 


GIRLS’ SUMMER FROCKS. 
(Illustrated on page 20.) 
Fig. 498.—Frock of striped gingham. Tucked 
Pattern, 
frock, 75 cents. Cut to measure, 25 cents extra 
Fig. 499.—Frock of old rose chambray. Blouse 
Tucked vest. Fancy black 
Pattern, 
Cut to measure, 25 cents extra 


yoke. Berthe edged with embroidery. 


tucked at shoulders. 
braid. Similar garniture on_ skirt. 
frock, 75 cents. 
Fig. 500.—Frock of plaid batiste. Front of 
waist and skirt of plain material. Pattern, frock, 
75 cents extra. Cut to measure, 25 cents extra 
Fig. 501.—Frock of striped chambray. Blouse 
3and of plain material trimmed with but- 
Cut to measure, 


waist. 
tons. Pattern, frock, 75 cets. 
25 cents extra. 
ATTRACTIVE DRESSES FOR MISSES 
AND CHILDREN. 
(Illustrated on page 22.) 

Fig. 502.—Dress of white linen. Blouse tucked 
in clusters. Collar of China blue linen strapped 
with white. Velvet ribbon lacing. Skirt tucked 
at either side of front. Pattern, frock, 75 cents 
Cut to measure, 25 cents extra. 

Fig. 503.—Dress of porcelain blue chambray. 
Bolero trimmed with dark blue straps. Sailor 
collar. Skirt trimmed to match. Pattern, frock, 
75 cents. Cut to measure, 25 cents extra. 

Fig. 504.—Frock of dotted white and blue 
foulard. Sailer collar and front of waist trimmed 
with blue satin ribbon. Plaited skirt. Pattern, 
frock, 75 cents. Cut to measure, 25 cents extra 

Fig. 505.—Frock of plaid mercerized gingham 
Blouse opens over vest of contrasting color. 
Sailor collar. White piqué revers edged with 
embroidery. Insertion. Pattern, frock, 75 cents 


Cut to measure, 25 cents extra 
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AND CHILDREN’S BATHING SUITS. 


LADIES’ 





























BUMPS AND BRUISES. 


EW children escape certain 
unfortunate consequences of 
their incessant activity. The 
child who has never been cut, 
bruised, or burned has prob- 

ably not led the happiest nor most 
healthful life. 

The pliable bones, the highly vital- 
ized tissues, enable the little ones to 
withstand an astonishing amount of 
violence. On two occasions has the 
writer seen picked from the bricks. 
where it had fallen from the third 
story of the fronting house, a soft, 
plump, round baby, as bruisable ap- 
parently as a ripe peach, yet show- 
ing no symptom nor sign of serious 
injury. On the other hand, a care- 
less nurse swings the little one by 
its wrist or thoughtlessly twists its 
arm in putting on or taking off a 
too tight garment, and there is a 
sprained joint or broken bone. 

What Is a Bruise?—The most fre- 
quent injury of childlife is the bruise. 
This should receive prompt atten- 
tion, particularly if on the head or in 
the neighborhood of the larger 
joints. The bruise gives pain, be- 
cause the nerves have been squeezed. 
It causes swelling. because the deli- 
cate blood vessels in and beneath the 
skin have been injured and are pour- 
ing their contents into the tissues. 
There is discoloration, because the 
blood which has leaked from the ves- 
sels must undergo certain changes 
before it can be absorbed. 

The ends to be obtained by treat- 
ment are clear: to subdue the pain, 
prevent or diminish the swelling, 
and hasten absorption of the ma- 
terials which have already leaked 
from the vessels. To subdue the 
pain and lessen or prevent the swell- 
ing, hot applications are most effi- 
cient. If not obtainable, cold appli- 
cations may be used with as nearly 
good effect. 

Treatment By Heat.—To make 
hot applications, heat a pint of olive 
oil as hot as it can be borne by the 
hand (hot water may be used in 
place of oil). Provide two pieces 
of flannel which, when folded several 
times, will be large enough to over- 
lap the whole bruised area. Place 








them in the 
hot oil, wring 
one out, and 
quickly apply it to the 
bruise. In one minute 
replace it by the second 
putting the first cloth 
back in the hot liquid. The 
oil (or water) must be kept 
hot. Continue changing the cloths 
as described for thirty minutes. Af- 
ter this time, by means of strips of 
linen or a flannel bandage or a soft 
handkerchief bound about the part, 
make gentle pressure over the seat 
of injury. In twenty-four hours re- 
move this binding, lubricate the 
hand with oil or vaseline, and rub 
the injured part for ten minutes as 
vigorously as can be borne without 
pain. Repeat this rubbing twice a 
day till the effects of the bruise have 
all disappeared. 

Heat not only actively constricts 
blood vessels, thus preventing any 
further leakage, but causes the very 
rapid absorption of the liquid ma- 
terial that has already escaped. Rub- 
bing increases the circulation and 
nutrition of the injured part, thus 
hastening the absorption of the solid 
material that has passed from the 
blood and favoring the 
speedy return of the part to its nor- 
mal condition. 


vessels 


Cold-Water Treatment.—If hot oil 


or water cannot be obtained, cold 
water may be used, the cloths being 
changed precisely as described when 
using hot applications. If heat be 
used the liquid must be kept hot. If 
cold be used the water must be kept 
The writer does not recom- 


such as 


cold. 
mend the various 
lead-water, arnica, or laudanum, be- 


lotions, 


cause they are not so efficient as the 


means above described. They are 


all 


children, possible sources of great 


deadly poisons, hence, among 


danger. 


Precautions.—After a bumped head 
the child may be stunned for a mo- 
reent, may shortly vomit, and subse- 
quently become heavy and drowsy. 
This is more serious than simple 
bruise, and should be seen by the 
doctor. Till his arrival it should be 
borne in mind that this drowsiness 
is Nature’s call for rest, and that the 
vomiting is in itself a favorable sign. 
The child must be kept in perfect 
quiet and be encouraged to sleep, 
on no account be given 
stimulants. On the doctor’s arrival 
he will then find a case uncompli- 
cated by the unwise treatment of 
parents or friends.—Babyhood. 


and must 
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EAR DISEASES IN 
INFANCY AND 
CHILDHOOD. 

The 
which 
fant 
from 20 to 25 


statistics 
show an in- 
mortality of 
per 
the 
are a 


before 
the first life 
woeful and terrible comment on the 


cent. 





end of year of 
ignorance or carelessness of some 
one, be it parent, family physician, 
modern circumstances or environ- 
ment. Wherever the blame belongs 
it must soon be known, and a rem- 
edy applied which will stop such a 


sacrifice of human life. Such a 
record does not comport’ with 
modern achievement and advance- 


ment, and cannot long be tolerated 
as one of the failures of medicine. 
In this percentage there is a large, 
too large, ear conditions 
presented as a casual or complicating 
element in the cause of death. 

In many localities a discharge 
from the baby’s ear is looked on as 
about of the same importance as the 
eruption of the teeth. It is not un- 
usual to see cases of ear discharge 


ratio of 


which have been so long neglected 
parents that 


them to 


odor 
drives Too 
many deaf victims are thus deformed 
because of this neglect for the aching 
ear of childhood; nor 


their 
seek 


by very 


relief. 


or “running” 
is the fault always with the parent. 
Too often indeed the attention of the 
family physician has been called to 
the condition only to be told by him 
that it is not a serious matter; “the 
use of a little warm water will soon 
cure it.” 

Fortunately, however, it is fast be- 
coming a matter of general recog- 
nition that these little patients with 
suppurating ears live constantly un- 


der the perilous possibilities of 
Damoclean swords. We have come 
to know and realize that when a 


child complains bitterly of earache 
it should be put to bed and given a 
good cathartic, with a hot foot bath; 
we know that middle-ear trouble is 
usually more severe in children than 
in adults, both because of the 
weaker resisting powers of the tis- 
sues and because of the axiomatic 
fact that in children the reflexes are 
more prominent and frequent than 
in adult life, and with this knowledge 
we may be able to realize why our 
diagnoses in these cases are inversely 
asy they are difficult to 

oulter, Journ. Am. Med. 


important 
make.—Dr. 
Assoc. 
SS ££ &# 

HEALTH IN THE NURSERY. 

A great deal depends on the care 
of the baby’s teeth, particularly dur- 
ing the trying period of dentition. 
Much can be done at this time to 
ameliorate the sufferings, 
and to lay the foundation for a good 
set of teeth in after life. A teething 
baby should have at least two warm 
baths a day, and its clothing should 
be arranged in the most comfortable 
warm bath at 


infant’s 


fashion possible. <A 
the close of the evening meal will 
often cure sleeplessness and compose 













fidgety child for the 
The mouth and gums should 
be washed morning and evening. 
Buy a tiny, toothbrush and 
clean them every day with the borax 
solution. 

There is probably no sickness that 
a mother so dreads for her children 
as an attack of croup. If a child 
has a croupy cough at night apply a 
cold compress when putting it to 
bed. To do this, wet a small towel 
or napkin in cold water, squeezing 
it out enough to prevent dripping, 
and wrap it at once about the child’s 
throat. Cover it well with a piece 
of flannel, folded several times, and 
fasten securely with a safety pin. 
This will often prevent a hoarse 
cough from developing into croup. 
If, however, the child wakens with 
croup wrap the little one at once in 
a woolen blanket, and put its feet 


a nervous, 
night. 


soft 


into water as hot as it can bear. 
Put hot compresses around the 
throat, changing them rapidly, so 


that they will not grow cold, and 
have a hot one ready to put on the 
instant the other is removed. Most 
cases will yield to this treatment. 


ss OM 
‘THE BABY’S MOUTH. 


be 
every morning with tepid water in 


3aby’s mouth should washed 
which a pinch of borax is dissolved. 
This simple lotion keeps the mouth 


fresh and sweet and prevents the 
uncomfortable affliction, a sore 
mouth, with which so many babies 


are troubled. 
the tonsils is a 
common affection among 


To reduce the chronic inflammation 


Enlargement of 
children 


the tonsils are frequently painted 
with glycerole of tannin, a mixture 
of one dram of tannic acid to one 
fluid ounce of glycerine. In some 
cases the surgeon advises the re- 
moval of the glands. 


SK SF 
HIS LINE OF REASONING. 


A naughty boy one day evaded 
punishment by creeping under the 
bed his mother could not 
reach him. Shortly after his father 
came, and, when told of the state of 
affairs, crawled his hands and 
knees in search of his son and heir, 
when, to his astonishment, he was 


where 


on 


asked: “Is she after you, too, 
father?” 
ss Ms OM 
A SURE SIGN. 
“Ellen. has George come home 
from school yet?” called Mrs. 


Snaggs to her servant. 

“Yes, came back the an- 
swer. 

“Where is he?” 

“T haven’t seen him.” 

“How do you know, then, that he 


ma’am,” 


is at home?” 
“Because the cat’s a-hidin’ under 


the dresser.” 
Me Ms OM 


You get a woman 


mixed up in an argument by using 
that doesn’t know 


can always 


some word she 


the meaning of 
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HER FIRST MARKETING. 

HE was a bride. The housekeeping had 
just begun, and she was determined to 
have everything of the very best—the 
marketing especially. When Saturday ar- 
rived she armed herself with a small 

basket and a list of things and sallied forth 
to the market house. The first thing on the 
list was “A small piece of beef for Sunday’s 
dinner,” and about that particular item she was 
going to be very, very particular indeed. 

“IT would like a small two rib roast, of the very 
best,” she said to the butcher, who promptly 
produced one from a shelf and placed it upon the 
scales. 

“Seven pounds,” he said. “Seven pounds; that 
is pretty large, isn’t it?’ she asked appealingly. 
“T am going to have three guests for dinner. Do 
you think five people could eat all that?” Just 
as the man was getting together a reply that 
would do, she asked, ““Are you sure it’s good? 
There are two things that I am very particular 
about, and they are good coffee and good meat.” 

“It's the finest roast I have in the store, 
madam,” he answered a trifle warmly, as well he 
might. 

“Well, if you are sure it’s good, I think I'll 


take it. How long ago was it killed?” 
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“We have had it in the store five days. How 
long before that it was killed I don’t know. You 
see yourself it’s a good ripe piece of meat,” he 
said. 

At that she concluded to take it, after taking 
a long searching look at the man, the much dis- 
cussed roast getting apparently very little atten- 
tion in the ordinary way. 

Next she turned her attention to getting some- 
thing for breakfast, and decided on sausages. 
Just as the man was politely putting them in her 
basket she remarked, ‘‘You’re sure they are good, 
are you?” And whether he wanted to say some- 
thing rude or to laugh, I could not tell. 

x Fe 
FLATTERY FROM THE MIRROR. 

Does your mirror do you justice? You may 
think not. Or, perhaps you would like it to 
flatter you just a little. If so, you can arrange 
it so the glass will reflect in a more compli- 
mentary manner than usual. If you do, you only 
have to know the milliner’s oldest secret, and the 
thing is done. 

Did you ever notice the softest drapery of pure 
white hung about a mirror? That is the trick. 
After your mirror of faultless glass 1s thoroughly 
polished, frame it in pure white gauze, with the 





material gathered in the center at the top and 
falling wavelike on either side. Then notice the 
effect. The true tints of the complexion will be 
there—a little emphasized. The expression of 
the countenance, the light of the eye, the color 
of the hair will be accurately reflected, all soft- 
ened and made more harmonious than your mir- 
ror showed them before the gauze was used 
You may believe that that subtle bit of white 
material makes the glass tell nearer the truth 
than it did without it. 
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BRIGHT FLASHES. 

The rooster makes two-thirds of the noise, 
but the hen does all the work. 

The average woman will forgive her rival any 
thing but her beauty. 

If a girl has two strings to her beau there i 
danger of some other girl getting hold of on 
of the strings. 

The early bird catches the worm—and later 
in the day the leisurely sportsman gathers ‘n 
the bird. 

The average man can hear the whisper of 
pretty woman further than he can the loudest 
call of duty. 
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GIRLS’ SUMMER FROCKS. 


(Described on page 15.) 
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OR the interest and benefit of our read- 

ers we will devote such space as may 
be found necessary to questions and an- 
swers appertaining to Dress, Dressmaking, 
Millinery, the Toilet, Towlet Articles and 
Society Customs, 


SPECIAL NOTICE: Our readers are 


uested to send 
us suggestions or requests for fancy work 
that they would like illustrated and ex- 
plained. All requests will receive atten- 
tion as promptly as possible in our corre- 
spondence columns, and if sketches are sent 
us, drawings will be made and illustrated. 








GENERAL RULES.—The following 
rules must be complied with by 
correspondents, otherwise their 
letters cannot be attended to: 

18t.—Questions upon different subjects to 


be written on separate sheets of paper; 
write plainly and on one side of sheet. 


2d.—All letters must give name and ad- 
dress of the writer, not for publication, as 


we use the nom de plume or name you wishus to print with the answer to your ques- 
tions. (Do not forget to write this under question.) 


3d.—Questions relating to dress should give personal description as to age, height, 


blonde, or brunette. 


4th.—Answers cannot be sent by mail unless return postage is enclosed. 





Inquirer—To remove the shine 
from black cloth sponge carefully 
with ammonia. If the shine is very 
bad boil a decoction of logwood and 
sponge with that. 
wood at any drug store and it costs 
only a few cents. 

Miss Nellie G.—Nothing is so good 
as the continuous use of the camel’s- 
hair face scrubbing brush. Try this 
formula for obstinate blackheads: 
Tincture of green soap, 1% ounces; 
distilled witch hazel, 1% ounces. 
Apply to the skin and wash it off im- 
mediately with hot water. 

Mrs. Geo. M.—You can remove 
grass stains by soaking them with al- 
cohol before the material is washed. 
If they are treated with alcohol be- 
fore they dry they will disappear 
almost at once. 

Rose.—There is no 


You can buy log- 


formula of 
words laid down to be used on such 
occasions; when you meet people for 
the first time, you merely reply with 
a few words of thanks, and smile in 
speaking to them, as if you were 
pleased, and appreciated their kind 
words. An invitation to a book-tea 
means that each of the guests is ex- 
pected to wear a pictured device, in- 
tended to illustrate the title of some 
book—as, for instance, if you were 
to choose Wilkie Collins’ book, ““Man 
and Wife,” you would have drawn on 
a card the picture of a lady dressed as 
a bride, holding the arm of a man, 
and this card you would wear as a 
man wears his medal. Each of the 
guests wears some device of this sort, 
and on arrival is given a card upon 
which he or she puts down the names 
of the books the others are wearing, 
and the one who guesses most of 
them correctly gains a prize. Some- 
times a prize is given also for the 
cleverest device worn. There is no 
discussion on the books themselves. 
The guessing of the various devices 
is all that is done, and this often 
causes a great deal of amusement. 
Book-teas, as they are called, have of 
late become a very favorite form of 


entertaining in a quiet and friendly 
way. When a guest enters the draw- 
ing-room, she shakes hands with the 
hostess by whom she is received; 
then, if there were any one standing 
near whom she knew, would shake 
hands also with him or her, but only 
bow to those acquaintances who were 
further off. When introduced to any 
of the guests, she would merely bow, 
not shake hands with them. 

Miss Jessie M., Conn.—A_ very 
pretty teagown you will find illus- 
trated on page 10, Fig. 345, Febru- 
ary PrcrortaL. It will be most be- 
coming if developed of pale blue 
China silk with Valenciennes lace, 
or, if you prefer, albatross is also 
suitable, although warmer. 

Mrs. C. S., New York.—A high- 
necked gown with a hat would be 
quite correct for a lady in mourning 
to wear to such an entertainment. 
The women who go as spectators in 
boxes very rarely wear full evening 
dress. A smart high-necked gown 
and a becoming hat or small bonnet 
is considered the proper thing. Long 
veil and bonnet would not be appro- 
priate, but in mourning a less elabo- 
rate style of dress is required. 

Mrs. S. H.—Your small lengths of 
lace would make any amount of 
pretty jabots and stocks. A straight 
band round the neck with folds of 
mousseline or tulle, a straight gath- 
ered piece of wide lace in front, is a 
style that is very much worn. So is 
the transparent band of lace with a 
wide lace jabot forming a bow on 
either side and ending in a point in 
the center of the front. Others have 
a bow of lace at the top and two 
flouncings of lace below and some 
are like a sailor collar. Some of the 
very prettiest are of knife-plaited 
chiffon with a quantity of frills, each 
edged with a ruching. 

Mrs. D. S. M.—A creeping skirt 
for a baby fastened down the back 
and is made long enough to turn up 
under the skirts, enclosing them like 
a bag, and has a string run through 
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a casing at the bottom to fasten it. Largest House in New York City. 


Elastic may be substituted if desired. 
A fine gingham that is not too heavy 
is a suitable material for this gar- 
ment. 

Mrs. J. D.—Permanganate of pot- 
ash is one of the simplest and best 
disinfectants known. It should be 
used in the proportion of an ounce 
to a pint of water, and a little placed 
in an open vessel will thoroughly 
disinfect a room. 

Mrs. F, J.—To 
frames dampen a sponge with a little 
gin or alcohol and rub gently. Let 
this dry and then apply a thin coat- 
ing of gelatine size. 

Miss F. A.—Soiled jacket collars 
may be cleaned with naphtha, rub- 
bing it with a clean rag. Keep away 
from fire or light while using it. For 
very delicate colors chloroform is 
advised as a cleaner as it will neither 
affect material nor color. 

Miss Jennie D., Conn.—Yokes, 
entire gowns, cuffs, tiny jackets, 
vests, tight-fitting girdles and 
straight panels on the backs and 
fronts of skirts are all made of lace 
of different kinds. Not infrequently 
two or three different sorts of lace 
are employed in one gown. Foulard 
skirts with chantilly lace waists over 
white taffeta are much worn by the 
smart set. 

Miss Lillie S—A sandy blonde 
may wear a light shade of rose pink, 
but not the revived old rose shades 
of a crushed strawberry cast unless 
she wishes to look yellow and 
faded. 

Mrs. John W., N. Y.—Hand em- 
broidered and lace trimmed organdie 
blouses are the daintiest perhaps, yet 
not so becoming as silk and batiste. 

Miss Nellie F.—To remove grass 
stains apply alcohol to the stains be- 
fore they are washed or become dry. 

Miss L. B., N. Y.—The prettiest 
and most serviceable gowns are of 
linen, in all colors. * They are 
neither so severe as the “shirt waist 
gowns” nor so dressy as the or- 
gandies, but can be made pretty and 
becoming with embroidered collars, 
bands and ruffles; and as they do up 
nicely, they are not expensive in the 
long run. 

Mrs. W., Kan.—The colors that 
will be most worn by children this 
season are blue. in sapphire, tur- 
quoise, porcelain, delft and peri- 
winkle; pink, in all shades, from the 
delicate shell pink to old rose; 
reseda, leaf and sea-foam green; and 
lavender and yellow. 

Tiny rosebuds, delicate trailing 
vines, small polkadots and _ pin- 
checks are good patterns for chil- 
dren’s frocks. 

Miss M. scalp 
nightly with the following lotion un- 
til the dandruff disappears: Toilet 
vinegar, three ounces; orange flower 
water, three ounces; glycerine, two 
ounces; carbolic acid, half a dram. 
When the scalp is quite free from 
scurf you may substitute for above 
lotion this tonic: Vinegar of can- 
tharides, four drams; tincture of ja- 
borandi, four drams; castor oil, two 
ounces; bay rum, six ounces. This 
should be well rubbed into the roots 
of the hair every night. 


clean picture 


S.—Sponge the 
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SEVEN STORIES OF 


Dressmakers’ Supplies 





LATEST NOVELTIES. 


Dress Trimmings, Jets, Buckles, 
Silks, Velvets, Linings, Buttons, 
Laces, Veils, Passementeries. 


Cheapest House in U.S. 


It will pay you 
to give us a call. 


Max Mandel, 


74 Hester St.. NEW YORK. 
Telephone—2194 Spring. 


Thierfeldt’s Improved 
Accordion Plaiter. 


The only Plaiter on the market that 
makes more than one style of plaiting 
without the use of extra apparatus. 


Improved (American) Accordion, French 
Accordion, and Pineapple Plaits can be made 
on our Accordion Plaiters. Guarantee and 
directions with each Plaiter. 


N. Y. Dress Plaiting Co. 


Manufacturers of 


THIERFELDT’S IMPROVED 
ACCORDION PLAITERS, 


143-145-147 East 23d Street, 
NEW YORK. 


All the different designs of Fancy Art and 
Graduated (Sun) Plaits can also be made on 
our Accordion Plaiter, but requires different 
apparatus, which can be purchased from us 
at but a little cost. 


From $1.50 up. 


~ MENDEL & JOHNSTON’S 


Collapsible Press Form 











You pump it up to full out any lining, 
and produce an exact duplicate of 
your own form. Price, $7.50. 
Mendel & Johnston, 14 West 22d St., N. Y. 


Please mention PICTORIAL REVIEW 
when writing to advertisers. 

















KEEP WELL AND HAPPY. 
OMEN owe it to society in general, as 
well as to themselves, to try to keep 
well. The sick not only lay a special 
tax on those connected with them, but 
they are very apt to act as kill-joys to 
their friends, for it is difficult to have a cheerful 

mind linked with an unhealthy body. 

It is a pleasure to be with people who are in 
sound health. They take such a hopeful and 
wholesome view of life and of things in general 


that they have a bracing tonic effect on those 
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around them. As a rule, they are bright and 
good-natured and their abounding vitality seems 
to make the world in general happier. 

The confirmed dyspeptic and the person who 
in common parlance “enjoys poor health” are, 
on the other hand, regular wet blankets. Their 
melancholy faces are enough to extinguish the 
pleasure of the happiest party. In the domestic 
circle they are regular non-conductors of genial 
influences. Sometimes combined with bodily 
woes is a mind which regards cheerfulness in 
others as sinful levity, which makes sick people 
particularly trying to the patience of 
their friends. 

All this is plainly enough seen in the 
case of others, but we sometimes hardly 
realize the duty of health for ourselves. 
There is no reason for coddling, we 
may think, but there is also no reason 
for neglecting our bodies. In fact, 
those people who are unhealthy 
through their own fault or negligence 
are among the most grievous of social 
offenders. 
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REFLECTIONS OF A BACHELOR. 

A girl can’t help her looks, but her 
looks can help her. 

A woman-flirt is more dangerous 
than a man-flirt, because she does it 
with more than one at a time. 

Before a girl gets married she thinks 
a lot more about living with her hus- 
band than she does about living with 
the angels. 

A man doesn’t always know whether 
a woman will accept him or not, but he 
aiways knows whether he is going to 
get her. 

If women had pockets they would 
probably be so full of “rats” and _ hair- 
pins all the time, that they would have 
to carry their carfare in their mouths 
as they do now. 

If a woman only loves a man enough, 


903 he can make her do anything she 


wants to. 


Probably if they didn’t give them a 
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pain in the back women wouldn't be half as fond 
of wearing high-heeled shoes. 

After a man has once told a woman that her 
soul was wearing out her body she goes around 
trying to look as if something ailed her. 

A woman spends half the time wondering what 
the Lord thinks of her husband and the other 
half what the neighbors think of her. 

Some kisses ought to make all the microbes in 
them go off and commit suicide. 

It’s a lot easier to make a husband out of a 
lover than it is to make a lover out of a hus- 
band. 

It is probable that a man acquires the longing 
to smoke from chewing on the end of a rubber 
tube in a bottle. 

You can order a vanilla or a chocolate eclair 
just as you please, but you have to take a blonde 
or a brunette baby just as it comes. 
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A MEETING. 
We sat at the table together, 
She cast a glance over at me; 
Her face was the face of an angel— 
A face I was thankful to see; 
I fell ’neath the spell of her beauty, 
Praised fortune for letting us meet, 
And, blissfully dreaming, I ordered 
The things that I wanted to eat. 


Her eyes were of velvety soitness, 
I looked on her face and was glad, 
And I felt something sweetly alluring 
In the shy. demure manner she had; 
fler form was the form of a goddess, 
Her face was enchantingly fair— 
I was manlier, nobler, and purer 
For sitting so close to her there. 


The waiter bent over her shoulder— 
I listened, expecting to hear 
Her ask for a cup of ambrosia— 
Her presence made heaven seem near! 
I thought of those days on Olympus 
When goddesses banqueted there— 
She ordered “some buckwheats and sausage,” 
And I nearly fell out of my chair. 











ATTRACTIVE DRESSES FOR MISSES AND CHILDREN. 


(Described on page 195. 
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SOCIET Y’S PIN-PRICKS. 


HERE are many mere pin- 
pricks received in society 
that should not be dignified 

any notice whatever, 
too small even to come under 

class of injuries to which it is 
our duty to submit with patience; 
but it is not everyone who can bear 
such pin-pricks coolly. 

We do not make sufficient allow- 
ance for temperaments. What 
easy for one to bear is difficult for 
another. Temperaments are born 
with the individual, while character 
depends upon early training and the 
daily effort of each individual. It is 
as easy for some to try to overcome 
evil with good, as it is for others 
to lie in wait for years to indulge 
the instinct of revenge. Some na- 
tures are like the tough India rubber, 
the prickly thorn, the stinging nettle; 
others like the sensitive mimosa, 
shrinking from all contact with the 
rough and rude. The latter never 
flourish nor are seen at their best 
except with their own species. They 
are never understood, even, except- 
ing by their own kind. This is why 
we so often find such differing views 
concerning one person prevailing in 

community. “Haughty, dicta- 
torial, self-seeking, suspicious,” some 

; “genial, ardent, trusting, un- 

fish,” is the opinion of others. 

“You are too sensitive; you care 
too much what people think; you go 

ut of your way to make explana- 
tions, you treat people as though 
they all had feelings as fine as your 


with 


the 


is 


say 
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own,” said a gentleman to a friend 
of the writer, who replied: 

“It used to trouble me very much 
when people told me that I cared 
too much for the good opinion of 
others, but I have learned that no 
human being can care too much for 
the good opinion of his kind so long 
as he cares more about being worthy 
I used to try to deaden and 
until I 


of it. 
benumb my _ sensitiveness 
learned that we cannot change our 
original nature without spoiling it 
ind committing spiritual suicide.” 
Everyone, in every walk of life. 
hears of acts attributed to him which 
seems incredible could be believed 


by any one who knows him. In so- 
ciety, in business, in fact, in every 
circle there are vipers, hissing 
adders, venom-spitting reptiles, 


fostered in the hot-bed of a slander- 
loving, gossip-spreading community. 
\nd from them spring up. daily and 


hourly, evils that must be borne pa- 


tiently betause they are too petty to 
be dealt with openly. 
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BN Clcgveite. 


“IT heard of that excellent reproot 
that you administered to Miss S. 
who came to your ball without an- 
swering your invitation,” said a lady 
to a relative. 

“What do 
think me 


you mean? Do you 
capable of reproving a 
guest for any remissness?” 

“Why, I did not look at it in that 
light at all. I heard you told her 
that you did not expect to see her, 
as she had not answered your invita- 
tion, and I must confess I thought 
she deserved the reproof.” 

“However much she may have de- 
served it, she most certainly did not 
receive it,” was the reply. 

Of such a nature are the pin-pricks 
that only pierce the skin. It is left 
for the Judases of society to cut to 
the heart sometimes; they who kiss 
while betraying, who mingle the 
drop of gall so subtly with the drop 
of honey that we know not from 
whence the bitterness proceeds; they 
who, perhaps under the guise of 
affectionate censure of our conduct 
to others awaken suspicions which 
were never harbored before, poison- 
ing the sweet wells of living waters 
which are the sources of solace and 
refreshment in life. 

Noble minds and loyal hearts are 
not able to take in the full extent 
of such treachery until the hour 
comes when the honey is exhausted 
and the eyes are opened to the 
treachery of the other. There are 
but few acts of any woman, worldly 
or unworldly, which do not bear an 
interpretation according to the nar- 
rowness or the breadth, the baseness 
or the nobleness of the mind inter- 
preting them. An oblique 
vision, an envious, jealous disposi- 
tion, and even a hasty judgment may 
change the color of an act as -much 
as a bit of smoked or stained glass 
changes a landscape. 

The harm that an envious, jealous 
woman can do is beyond the com- 
prehension the average man’s 
mind, we say man’s purposely be- 
cause a woman instinctively and in- 
tuitively recognizes and realizes the 
perfidious intentions of those who 
meet her 
ship until 
unawares 


moral 


of 


with every sign of friend- 
a word or a look dropped 
affirm the suspicions that 
have been lurking, perhaps weeks, 
perhaps months. Lives have been 
wrecked and happiness strewn to the 
winds because the word of explana- 
tion was never spoken that would 
have lifted the doubt, caused by just 
a jealous woman’s remarks and in- 
sinuations. 

A true woman of the world will 
not betray her astonishment at any 
violation of conventional rules, least 
of all will she make it her province 


to punish those who do_ violate 
them, but rather pass them over as 
springing from ignorance or 
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thoughtlessness. It is permitted a 
writer to speak in the language of 
truth; in society we are in the con- 
stant habit of feeling it 
must 
upon our lips. 
are formed by intercourse with the 
world, and their character by 
tiring into solitude. A knowledge 
of the world gives richness and bril- 
liancy to our thoughts and teaches 
us to make a wise and happy applica- 
tion of them. The the 
human soul are more extensive than 
they are in general imagined to be; 
and he who, urged by inclination, or 
compelled by necessity, most 
quently exerts them, will soon find 
that the highest felicities of which 
our nature is capable reside entirely 
within ourselves. 

While we are under the protect- 
ing care of friendship and love, while 
their kind supply all our 
wants, and their affectionate em- 
braces lock us eternally in their 
arms, we forget, in the blandish- 
ments of such a state, almost the 
faculty of self-motion, and lose sight 
of the powers within us. And, on 
the other hand, denied what our 
hearts crave, we learn, in fixing the 
mind upon discharging the duties of 
humanity, and in conquering the 
difficulties in our paths, that inex- 
pressible tranquility and satisfaction 
which the soul feels when, contented 


only for we 


impose a necessary silence 


The manners of men 


re- 


powers of 


fre- 


offices 


within itself, it seeks no _ higher 
pleasure. 
cs Fe 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
Miss M., N. Y.—Your first five 


questions can be answered as one. 
It is never out of place to express 
appreciation of kindness shown you, 
whatever the enjoyment has been. 
The time and place of making your 
gratitude known matters little; it is 
the spirit of sincerity that will make 
your friend feel repaid for the effort 
expended in your behalf. 
Mrs. L. S., Mass.—The 
probably, why you have not been 
invited to any one’s house is because 
at this season of the year people in 
New York do not give many enter- 
tainments, and this rule applies to 
people who are not specially fashion- 
able as well as to the so-called smart 
set. It would not be worth while 
for you to invite your husband’s 
friends until they had invited you— 
that is, for a little while yet. You 
may be so situated that you can en- 
tertain more easily than they can, in 
which case, after a short time has 
elapsed, if they call again you might 
give one or two informal dinners. 
But you will not gain anything by 
taking the initiative, and it is one of 
the cases where it is better to be 


reason, 


patient awhile. 

Any form of outdoor exercise is 
perfectly proper in 
mourning. It 
sidered good taste as a rule to ask 


for persons 


would not be con- 
the young lady in question to go on 
a large bicycling party, but there is 
certainly no harm in your inviting 


her to ride with you. 


Baby’s Comfort and Mother’s Joy. 


THE ACME 
Shoulder Diaper Suspender 


Patented May 8th and July 10th, 1900, 
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It is light, loose and elastic, and obviates the 
necessity of binding the diaper tightly around the 
infant’s body ; and at the same time holds it well 
up, while its elasticity allows the infant free use of 
its limbs. 

It is a thoroughly washable article ; but in wash- 
ing and ironing do not have the water too hot, nor 
let the iron come in contact with the rubber web; 
heat injures the rubber. 

The Acme Shoulder Diaper Suspender takes all 
pressure off of the child’s hips, while its bones are 
soft and compressible, thereby allowing better de- 
velopment of the pelvis. It is endorsed by leading 
physicians, a few of whom are: Dr. P. H. Reiche, 
Dr. Robert T. Wilson, Dr. Joseph E. Clagett and 
Dr. John B. Hart. Price, 25 cents. 


Keys, Collier & Tillard, 88 Leonard St., New York. 


























Young Ladies 
Young Men 


We have easy work that will pay you well. 
Anyone can do it. Work sent any distance. 
No money required. You can earn $s or $6 
a week working an hour or two evenings. 
Send self-addressed envelope, particulars. 


BINNS, Dept. 153, Box 1600, Philadelphia 






































LEWIN 


Manufacturer of 
ACCORDEON, 
SIDE and all 


FANGY PLATING 


S Tuckings, Shirrings 
% and Novelties. 
\ \>We make Complete Out- 
4, \ fits of Accordeon Plait- 
” ing Patterns and Sun 
Plaited Skirts for the Trade. 
The Best and Cheapest. 
¥,\63 Ave. B, New York. 


Bet. 10th and 11th Sts. 

























The New Defiance |B 
Button Machine 
| 


Will enable you to make your 
own buttons quickly, cheaply and 
satisfactorily 

Makes all kinds of covered and 
rim buttons ; each stroke means 
a button 

Simple, powerful, durable 

Price, complete, with dies, block: | 
and cutters to make 18, 24 and 30 | 
line covered and 24, 30 and 36-line | 
ivor~ -im buttons, $7 50. | 
We furnish vegetable ivory rims } 


in Diack, blue, brown, drab and 





DEFIANCE BUTTON 
MACHINE CO. 


264 2ob Greere St New York | 
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X.—THE Dutcu. 

OLLAND is a strange land and truly 
deserves the name of Low Country. In 
the outward hie of the inhabitants little 
expansion is visible and peace and quiet 
reign beneath the mild blue sky. The 

earth is of an astonishing fecundity, wealth and 
comiort fill the homes, and fortunes are opulent. 
The Dutch are patient and indefatigable work- 
ers, of an artistic but a little too phlegmatic and 
philosophical temperament. They collect odd 
furniture, works of art and rare bibelots, grow 
precious spices in their distant islands of the 
Orient and tulips in their gardens at home. 

No words can express the cleanliness that 
marks their streets, and yet this is not to be 
wondered at when one discovers that even the 
sidewalks are scrubbed with soap. The doors 
and windows of the houses are very small, and 
it seems part of the national character not to 
loors to everyone. In fact, it is their 


open these 
aim to keep their circle of acquaintances as small 
and exclusive as possible. This is in strong con- 
trast to other nations who are only too willing 
to open their doors wide and who very often 
leave the key to the door of their hearts lying 
around lose so that any one may take it. 

But let us enter a Dutch home, where we are 
greeted by the mistress who, with a tranquil and 
serene smile, bids us be welcome. Even if the 
houses are small they amply make amends for it 
by being doubly comfortable. The windows have 
curtains of a snowy whiteness and everything is 
most methodical and orderly, just like the brick- 
laid paths in the gardens, no attractive breaks 
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point for our idea of beauty. Their complexion 
is clear and transparent like the petal of a 
flower, the eyes large and luminous and their 
tresses abundant and glossy. 

In the portrait of the young Queen of Hol- 
land, with which we are all familiar, she is repre- 
sented in the characteristic national costume, 
which, it is said, she takes pride and pleasure 
in wearing. These traditions of dress survive 
with greater strength in some parts of Holland 
than in others. The island of Marken, for ex- 
ample, retains them with particular tenacity. 
Here the curious mitre-shaped cap with its band 
of red and black ribbon is the distinctive badge 
of the betrothed maiden, who, on her wedding 
day, dons the gorgeous gold embroidered jacket 
which has been worn on the same auspicious 
occasion by her mother and grandmother before 
her. The Dutch costumes are sharing the fate 
of the national costumes of so many other coun- 
tries, and are either falling into disuse or merg- 
ing into the fashion of to-day. It is not unusual 
to see the characteristic gold casque surmounted 
by a modern hat, often with the most ludicrous 
effect. 

In the larger illustration the seated figures 
show the close-fitting lace caps which are to be 
met with in so many parts of the country. The 
bands of pierced gold or silver across the fore- 
head represent the “fers’”’ which are universally 
worn, but of distinctive designs and shapes in 
different localities. A whole chapter might be 
written on the head ornaments of the Nether- 
lands. It is the custom to possess two sets of 
“fers,” one of silver for every day use, the other 





anywhere. 

The drawing 
room is most lux- 
uriously furnished, 
but the general 
impression one re- 
ceives is that of 
heaviness and 
austerity. The 
furniture is very 
curious and odd, 
and a great many 
similar pieces may 
be found in the 
museums of Cluny 
and Paris. Among 
the bric-a-brac is 





much faience, and 
exquisite paint- 
ings adorn. the 


walls. while the 





vases and bronzes 
are almost price- 
less. 

Physically the 
women of Hol- 
land are hand- 
some and beauti- 
ful, but perhaps a 
little too much in- 








of gold for festive occasions. The forehead band 
terminates in ornaments of different shapes, the 














spirals of Dordrecht being among the most re- 
markable. 

The quaint hood shown in the illustrations is 
similar to those depicted in books of national 
costumes and is characteristic of the village of 
Broeck, near Amsterdam. The child’s cap is of 
delicate Flemish lace. The skirts in our illus- 
trations present less voluminous proportions 
than those we 
read of in the 
olden days, when 
the financial status 
of a woman was 
supposed to be de- 
noted by the num- 
ber of her petti- 
coats, seven being 
the height of her 
aspirations. The 
more ,usual shape 
of the head orna- 
ments is that of a 
small flag, se 
poised as to be 
adapted to the set 
of the hat worn 
above it. The 
metal helmet, or 
casque, of Fries- 
land has now been 
discarded by all 
but the lower or- 
ders. In the days 
of its glory it was 
frequently of gold 
set with jewels, 
but now appears 


in far  humbler 








clined to embon- 
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guise. 
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HOW TO MAKE A BATHING SUIT. 

LTHOUGH, strictly speaking, a bathing 

suit cannot be classed among the sub- 

jects that would interest the average 
dressmaker, it may be classed among 

items of interest of the average woman, 

who, although she can purchase a bathing suit 
ready made at very nominal cost, delights in 
wearing a garment whose fit is assured and in 
which she is certain of presenting as pretty a 
figure as Nature or. Art can give her, consider- 
ing that in the present day a garment of this 





nd is meant to be very much more decorative 

han useful. Consequently, in nine cases out 

' ten she prefers to have her bathing suit made, 
if sufficiently adept with her needle, to make 

herself. 

Flannel, serge, mohair, brilliantine or silk and 
| mixtures are suitable materials of which 
develop the suit illustrated herewith. The 
iming may be of braid or fancy gimp. To 
e the suit five and a quarter yards of mate- 
thirty-six inches in width are required. 
\fter opening the material its entire width 
e the pattern as shown in Dia. I. Where 
fabric has no up or down and is alike on 
sides, it may be doubled and both parts cut 
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out at once, but, where the fabric does not per- 
mit this, the pattern must be moved accordingly. 
Dia. II shows the material folded lengthwise, the 
front gore placed on the fold of the goods and 
the center of back on the selvedge. The seam 
in the center of back is unavoidable, but is con- 
cealed by the box plait which, at the same time 
gives the fashionable Norfolk effect to the waist. 

The seams are joined according to the method 
known as the French seam, owing to the fact 
that nearly all waists and skirts of bathing 
gowns are made without lining. French seams 
are made in the following manner: Join a nar- 
row seam on the right side and trim one side off 
closely, then crease the remaining part of the 
seam and stitch down flat; another kind of seam 
much in use is known as the French felled seam 
and is made as follows: Join a narrow seam on 
the right side and trim off closely, then turn 
over to the wrong side and stitch a seam of suffi- 
cient width to cover the raw edges of the first 
seam. 

When the waist has been cut out baste the 
seams and sides and shoulder and try on. Next 
take the sleeve and join seam. The customary 
manner of finishing the lower edge of the sleeve 
is to turn up a hem which serves as casing for 
the elastic. Then the fulness is gathered at the 
top to fit the armseye and the bottom is 
trimmed with a gathered ruffle finished with a 
narrow hem, or may be left plain, completed 
merely with the elastic. The lower edge of the 
bloomers is finished in exactly the same manner 
as the sleeves. 

It is customary to join the bloomers to the 
waist and not to the skirt, because it affords 
greater security in keeping the costume in place. 

The skirt belt is always wider than that which 
joins the waist to the bloomers. After the skirt 
has been cut out the seams are joined and it is 
attached to the waistband, which is supplied 
with a sufficient quantity of buttonholes that 
fasten to buttons sewed on the waist in corre- 
sponding places. One button should come di- 
rectly in the center of the back. 

The neck of our pattern is finished with a 
tucked plastron and a round, deep, double col- 
lar. Both parts of this are lined with sateen and 
no interlining is required. Stitch the edges to- 
gether, then turn inside out and stitch one or 
two rows around the edge to flatten it. The up- 
per one is trimmed with fancy braid and similar 
trimming appears on the band that compietes the 
sleeve. 

There are various methods of inserting the 
sleeve in the armseye, the two most in use be- 
ing the following: 

Place the seam in the correct position and 
baste in the sleeve in the armseye with the 
seam on the right side. Trim the edges care- 
fully, turn to the wrong side, and, keeping the 
seam directly on top, stitch a seam of sufficient 
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In 
short, a felled seam. The other method consists 
in sewing in the sleeve in the usual manner, 
taking an ordinary seam off both the waist and 
sleeve, stitching on the wrong side of the gar- 
ment. Then stitch a bias 


width to completely cover the raw edges 


strip of sateen all 
around the edge of the seam, turn over the lat- 
ter and stitch down the remaining edge by hand. 
This gives a nicely bound finish to the seam and 
will wear better than the general quality of 
binding ribbon. ; 


silk 


. 


USEFUL INFORMATION. 

Never piece a skirt at the top to lengthen it. 
If the material is too short have your lining the 
required length and piece the goods across the 
bottom, then cover this seam with trimming, 
using the same color as the material if the per- 
son is short. If a dark band of material is ap- 
plied to the bottom of a light-hued skirt. it is 
certain to take its own depth from the apparent 
height of the wearer. 

A curved fitted belt is excellent for a person 
whose waist line extends 
more or less to the 
front, or whose abdo- 
men and hips are very 
prominent. 

The prettiest and most 
fashionable finish to the 
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inside of a waist is to 
have it either all white 
or all black. Other col- 
ors should be avoided. 

When sewing velvets, 
always have an extra 
piece of velvet laid with 
both piles turned against 
each other, between the 
forefinger of the left hand and the part you are 
sewing, to prevent crushing. 

Always hold velvet lightly when sewing it, as 
grasping it too firmly will be apt to crush it, and 


aos sunny, 








Dia. II. 


make it look as if it were old. 
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SOME GLIMPSES {OF THE SULTAN’S PALACE. 


66 HEN you've ‘eard the East a-calling, 
you won't never eed aught else,” 
sang Kipling’s traveled ‘“Tommy;” 
and certainly, whether by song or 
story, by traveler’s tale or the mem- 

ry of things seen, it matters little how calls 
the alluring voice, the East has always exerted 

potent influence over the imaginations of the 

West, both low and high. The perpetual mys- 

tery, the barbaric luxury and splendor, the pas- 

sion for romance, and, above all, the dominant 
mpression of infinitely remote descent and 
farthest reaching tradition combine to pique the 
interest and curiosity of we “advanced,” per- 
haps more “civilized,” but hardly more cul- 
tured dwellers in the West; and_ so 
ittle is generally known of Eastern palaces 
that the collection of photographs, taken ex- 
clusively and especially for our readers, of the 
interior of the Sultan's regal residence—the 

Yildiz Palace—will prove attractive and inter- 

esting to those who have not had the rare for- 

tune to visit the Sultan. 

One of the most gorgeous apartments is the 
imous reception room in the Yildiz Palace, 
vhere the Sultan receives foreign Royalties. 
The deceration is in European style. The mas- 
ive lusters which, when sunlight floods the 
ipartment, throw out a dazzling and iridescent 
glare, were presented to the Sultan by the Ger- 
man Emperor. The wonderful carpet, which 
entirely covers the floor, alone cost thousands 

pounds, and the entire salon has been valued 
at a positively fabulous sum. 

In the great dining-room, foreign ambassa- 
dors and state dignitaries are /¢ted. The guns, 
spears, flags, shields, etc., at the end of the 


room are arranged, it will be seen, to form the 
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Imperial coat of arms. 
The Sultan does not 
personally attend din- 
ners given here, but 
dines privately in an- 
other chamber known 
as the Merassin Kiosk, 
of which we give a 
photograph and which, 
besides being used as a 
dining-room, is the 
Sultan’s favorite retreat, 
and serves as a smok- 
ing-divan and reception- 
room _ for _ personal 
friends. As the royal 
master has a horror of 
gas or electric light, 
these illuminants are 
never used in_ this 
cherished apartment, 
and are replaced en- 
tirely by candles. Le- 
gend saith that he de- 
signed a model for the 
wainscoting and wood- 
work of this room. 

A very singular and 
interesting ceremony is 
that of the opening of 
the door of the Sultan's 
Treasure House.  Be- 


hind this famous door 
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lie the vast personal re- 
sources of the mon- 
arch, treasure of so fabulous extent, it is said, 
that nothing like it is found outside the pages 
of the Arabian Nights, unless it be in the con- 
glomerated wealth of all the millionaires at 
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MERASSIN KIOSK. 


present existing. 








THE GRAND DINING-ROOM. 
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When the Chamberlain opens 
the door the entire haut personnel of the Palace 
assists in the impressive ceremony. 

His Majesty the 


Sultan Abdul Hamid the 
Second, Zil Ullah, the 
Shadow of God, lives a life 
of retirement in the Palace 
of the Star. He lives there 
so permanently that he is 
scarcely seen outside its 
precincts more than twice 
a year, once in his relig- 
ious character as Khalil, 
of Commander of the 
Faithful, to kiss the hem of 
the Prophet’s mantle at 
the feast of the Hirka’i 
Shereef at Stamboul and 
once as Lord of the Two 
Turkeys to receive the 
homage of his leading serv- 
ants at the ‘“‘Baise-main’ 
ceremony in the Dolma 
Bagtcheh Palace. His se- 
cluded existence may be 
compared to that of His 
Holiness the Pope at the 
Vatican. There is, how- 
ever, a difference, inasmuch 
as the approaches to the 
Hamidieh Mosque are 
more or less thrown open 
to the public every Friday. 
there being no great diffi- 
culty in obtaining permis- 
sion to view the pageant 
of the Selamlik. This is 

most gorgeous and _ inter- 
esting spectacle, with ban- 
ners flying and music pla 

ing, which no _ visit 

should ever lose a chan 


of witnessing. 
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USEFUL HINTS. 


EST is absolutely necessary 


to one and all, and eight 
hours will not be found too 
much to keep one young 
and healthy. “Sleep is na- 
ture’s sweet and _ espe- 
cially should one or two hours be 
taken before twelve, and which is 
said to be beauty sleep, for the 
simple reason that sleep taken be- 
fore twelve is always more natural 
and restful to the brain and body, 
thereby refreshing one more. 

Another very essential thing for 
health and beautv is pure air, 
therefore too much attention can- 
not be given to the ventilation of 
both sleeping and living rooms, as 
well as to one’s clothing, which 
should from time to time be hung 
out in the air to freshen and sweet- 
en; while garments worn next to 
the skin during the day should al- 
ways be removed before going to 
rest. 

No one should be in the open air 
less than two hours a day, and all 
should take breathing exercise to 
expand the chest and _ strengthen 
the lungs. Place the hands on the 
hips, the head erect, the chest 
thrown well forward, the arms and 
shoulders well back, then take 
long, full, slow breaths for five or 
ten minutes at a time, and repeat 
several times a day, if possible. 
Breathe deeply in the open air, walk 
and stand erectly with the shoul- 
ders well back. This will expand 
the chest, develop the figure, oxy- 
genate the blood and also give a 
graceful carriage. Never let there 
be any pressure or undue heat on 
the chest, and do not squeeze the 
waist in, but let its size be in due 
proportion to the size of the bust 
and hips. 

To improve the figure and com- 
plexion take a glass of milk and an 
egg every morning, and upon retir- 
ng take a glass of milk to nourish 


restorer,” 


the system during the hours of 
sleep. Take all the nourishing diet 
possible, such as brown bread, milk 
puddings, milk, eggs, meat, soup, 
good beef tea, stout, and cocoa. 
Avoid tea and coffee, which are ex- 
citing and bad for the system, as 
well as laying the foundation for a 
bad complexion. 


Use brown bread, new potatoes, 


turnips, onions, oatmeal, apples, 
rhubarb, gooseberries, stewed 
prunes, honey, oranges, pears, 
peaches, plums, apricots, raisins, 


figs, prunes, dates, tamarinds, salad 
oil, cider, stout, mineral waters and 
ale; therefore any of these are 
suited to those suffering from con- 
stipation, which is fatal to a good 
complexion. 

The lemon is invaluable for its 
medicinal properties. For inactiv- 
ity of the liver it is without equal. 
Take night and morning the juice 
of half a lemon in a glass of hot 
water. It will disperse headache, 
improve appetite, stimulate the di- 
gestive organs, and for bilious tem- 
peraments is much to be recom- 
mended. 

Lemon rind, steeped in water jugs, 
renders the water so refreshing and 
beneficial for bathing purposes, act- 
ing as a tonic to the skin. 

The juice of half a lemon, added 
to a teacupful of black coffee (no 
sugar), is excellent for a sick head- 
ache. 

Lemon juice is also good for 
rheumatism, and is excellent as a 
medicine, if taken fasting. 

Lemon juice and salt will remove 
ordinary iron-rust spots; and where 
the hands are stained there is noth- 
ing like lemon juice to clean them. 

Lemon juice and sugar, mixed to 
a paste-like consistency, is good for 
sore throats and coughs. 

A simple facial massage to follow 
the face-bath every night consumes 
but a few minutes’ time and should 
be an essential part of the night 
toilet of every woman who sees dis- 
agreeable lines encroaching. 

Dip the tips of the fingers in the 
cold cream skin-food, or favorite 
emollient, and go all over the face 
and throat with light strokes. It is 
best to be systematic about it, so 
make from six to a dozen strokes 
(more, if you choose) in each 
place. 

Begin at the forehead; make the 
strokes with the tips of the fingers 
of each hand in succession up to the 
roots of the hair. Next, from the 
middle of the forehead outward. 
The rotary movements previously 
given may also be employed with 
benefit. 

Now, with the tips of the fingers 
lightly anointed, go across the 
“crow’s feet” at the outer corner of 
the eyes back toward the hair. Close 
the eyes, and, with the tip of the 
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middle fingers, beginning at the 
nose, work out, over the top of the 
eyes, and back underneath the eyes 
to the nose. Carry out any surplus 
flesh at the inner corner of the eye 
so as not to make a wrinkle. 

This movement gives a beneficial 
eye-massage at the same time, and 
tends to keep the eyes full and 
round. 

Then, placing the thumbs in front 
of each ear, stroke the cheeks up- 
ward and backward with the four 
fingers, counting the number of 
times you have decided upon. 

Rub the throat backward with 
the thumbs, placing the four fingers 
back of each ear, if you do the 
work yourself. If another does it 
for you, she will stand back of you 
and use her finger-tips for the 
throat movements. 

For lines on the neck, rub across 
them and downward. Place two 
fingers back of each ear. where 
there is usually a depression, and 
execute a sort of rotary movement, 
to strengthen the muscles, which, 
by relaxing, have allowed the 
throat to become flabby. 

With this daily treatment the dead 
cuticle is constantly thrown off, the 
har’, fixed lines are moved, soft- 
ened and gradually brought to the 
surface; fine lines imperceptibly 
melt away and new wrinkles find 


no place for lodgment. With in- 
creased circulation and nutrition, 
the adipose tissue beneath forms 


new fat cells, and slow, may be, but 
sure returning beauty follows day 
by day. 
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ODDS AND ENDS. 

Elder Flower Water.—This is a 

capital wash for sunburn and freck- 
les used several times a day. It is 
unually distilled from the flowers, 
separated from the stalks, but it may 
be more simply prepared as follows: 
To half an ounce of the flowers add 
one quart of boiling water. Infuse 
for one hour and strain. If it is to 
be kept a little brandy or spirits of 
wine may be added, about a table- 
spoonful will be enough, a little ap- 
plied to the face after exposure to 
the sun will immediately allay the 
heat and smarting. 
A good 
lotion to be applied to the face and 
hands after exposure to the sun, is 
one pint of buttermilk in which one 
ounce of freshly scraped _horse- 
radish has been steeped for two 
hours. 

Rosemary Wash.—A simple de- 
coction of these flowers in the pro- 
portion of one handful to one pint 
of boiling water will make a useful 
hair-wash. Add half wineglassful of 
rum and a few drons of Rosemary 
oil. 

Good Lavender Water.—Shake up 
three or four drops of lavender oil 
with one pint of rectified spirits of 
wine, and to this add one ounce 
each of orange-flower water and 
rose water, three drachms of es- 
sence of musk and four ounces of 
distilled water. 





A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S, 


ORIcNTAL CREAM, OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, 








n = 3 Removes Tan, Pim- 
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stood the test 
of 53 years—no 
other has—and 
is so harmless 


7 ag of similar name. The distingw' 
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A NOVEL IDEA FOR A LAMP 
SHADE. 

O be deft-fingered is to be 
the possessor of an enviable 
gift not altogether easy to 
define. Sometimes it evi- 
dences itself in the working 

of beautiful embroideries, at others 
in the execution of delicate plain 
sewing or in that of some artistic 
handicraft. In each of these cases 
it is developed, if not implanted, by 
careful training and much practice. 
It is to the deft-fingered that the ex- 
tremely pretty jeweled lamp shade in 
the accompanying sketch will proba- 
bly commend itself, as the embodi- 
ment of an idea to be appropriated 
and amplified in a variety of forms 
to suit the fancy or the requirements 
of the worker. It is not diff- 
cult in itself to fashion, but requires con- 
siderable neatness in handling and precision in 
working if it is to be thoroughly successful. The 
jewels are represented by colored beads, sewn 
on a transparent foundation of white net; and 
here it must be impressed on the maker that 
everything depends on the careful selection of 
these beads, for it is not every kind through 
which the light will shine with jeweled effect. 
Perfectly transparent colored beads will show 
up as a dark heavy mass. Ordinary sequins and 
paillettes will glitter provided there is some 
other light in the room to fall upon them ex- 
ternally, but will prove a woful disappointment 
if it is expected of them to do duty as a me- 
dium through which the light is to pass. An- 
other point brought out by experiments in the 
work is that it will be found better to select 
a design in which shading or blending of colors 
will be necessary, as this only serves to cause 
confusion. Two or more distinct colors may be 
used, but the merging of one into another should 
be avoided. The beads used for the lamp shade 
illustrated were of a rich ruby tint, slightly 
clouded. The « jour design of French bows was 
carried out entirely in these, the fringe being of 
the same, interspersed with semi-opaque ruby 
drops and sequins. A _ description in de- 
tail of the method of carrying out the work will 
be the best means of rendering the illustration 
of use. The materials required are a piece of 
very stiff white buckram, another of white 
Brussels net of medium texture, some thin white 
China or pongee silk, and a bébé ruching of 
white or colored ribbon. Having decided on 
the size of your shade, cut it out in the buck- 
ram in the circular form shown in the lower 
section of the sketch. Trace the design upon it 
clearly in pencil, and with a sharp penknife cut 
away the buckram from the inside of the bows. 
Now cover the shade with net, tacking down 
the latter with small stitches at the top and bot- 
tom and all round the edges of the design, as 
illustrated in the upper section, where the treat- 
ment of a single bow at this stage of the work 
is shown. Take care that the stitches are set 
close to the edge, or they will show when the 
shade is completed. After this, cover the out- 
side with the silk, tacking it down everywhere 
with large, firm stitches. Hold the shade up 
to the light, and cut away the silk from the open 
design so that the net forms a_ transparency, 
leaving sufficient silk for turnings; turn it down 
with the point of the needle, and hem it finely 
to the net all round the bows, but do not sew 
it to the buckram, as this will not hold the 
stitches at the edge. Take out the tackings 
from the silk, which must have been left with 
a wide margin for turning down along the top 
and bottom of the shade. Now proceed to bead 
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the pattern. Sew a large jewel in the center of 
each bow. Having finished the beading, sew 
the bébé ruching very closely and neatly all 
round the design, hiding the stitches which fas- 
tened the net and the silk to the buckram. Turn 
the silk down over the edges of the shade at the 
top and bottom and down the sides, and sew 
a strong silk-covered wire along the bottom and 
top. Add a white silk lining in the same way 
as you arranged the silk on the outside, leav- 
ing wide edges to hem down above and below. 
Join the shade round, sewing the sides strongly 
together, and felling the lining neatly down the 
seam. Sew a wide, full ruche of silk or chiffon 
(the latter is lighter and prettier in effect, 
though not perhaps quite as durable as silk) 
round the top and lower edge of the shade, and 
down the side to cover the join. The latter may 
be further embellished with close-set loops of 
bébé ribbon, these being also set in tufts, at in- 
tervals, along the edge, finished with choux of 
chiffon, each having a jewel in the center. When 
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the ruche is sewn on, make all neat 
by hemming down the silk liaing at 
top and bottom to cover the stitches, 
and your shade will be complete, and 
extremely effective, if the directions 
have been carefully followed. The il- 
lustration and directions are given 
chiefly by way of suggestion, as a 
variety of adaptations of the work 
will doubtless suggest themselves 
after the first experiment. Candle 
shades or shades for electric light 
will lend themselves successfully to 
this jeweled treatment, which can, 
of course, be adapted equally well 
to the fashionable straight round 
shades, divided into separate sec- 
tions by rows of ruching following 
the lines of the wire frame, to can- 
dle or hand screens, and to many 
another ornamental application. 

Personal fancy can be exercised in a variety of 
ways to evolve dainty little articles tor boudoir 
or sitting room. 

Frenchwomen, who are, as a rule, essentially 
feminine in their tastes, have always been ex- 
tremely fond of needlework and embroidery of 
all kinds. One notices this at every French re- 
sort, either Summer or Winter, where women are 
seen sitting in the Casino and on the sands with 
their pieces of embroidery in their hands; while 
the English visitors nearly always have a book, 
or are sitting looking on with idle hands. A 
great many needlework novelties have lately been 
brought to the notice of Parisians. Bags to hang 
on one arm are made with exquisitely fine em- 
broidery. Lamp-shades with embroidered hang- 
ings, book-covers with old-fashioned work on 
them, scrap baskets, fans, blotting-books, candle- 
shades—in fact, numerous objects in use in a 
house can be thus adorned. Nowhere can such 
beautiful ideas and designs be found for all these 
things as in Paris. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR OUTDOOR 
LUNCHEONS. 

OMPANY dinners, with their 

long courses and atmosphere 

of stiff formality, have given 

place, now that the Summer 

days have come, to the out- 

door luncheons where a touch of 

originality counts more in entertain- 

ing one’s guests than the most elab- 

orate and expensively prepared menu 
of the Winter dinner. 

A beach luncheon is something 
new. One, which had a right to 
glory in its originality, was given the 
other day at the nucleus of a Sum- 
mer resort on the Sound. There 
were eight: guests, and the two tables 
at which they were seated stood on 
the beach under a tent of pale green 
canvas. The sides of the tent were 
caught back with silvered ropes tied 
in a sailor’s knot. Each table was 
covered with a damask cloth in the 
seashell design, and the menu sav- 
ored of the products of the sea. The 
napkins were folded to represent a 
boat and carried as a cargo the fra- 
grant, delicately tinted pond lily. 

In place of the conventional hos- 
tess’ cloth a band of carefully 
washed seaweed was used. It was 
glossy and made a prettier decora- 
tion to the table than one would 
think. In the center of each table 
was a cut-glass rowboat, perfect in 
every detail, even to the silver oars, 
which were fastened to diminutive 
oarlocks. The rowboats were over- 
laden with pond lilies. 

At each guest’s plate was a menu 
card made of water-color paper, 
each one cut in the shape of differ- 
ent shells. They were painted in the 
various sea-shell tints, and the menu 
was written in silver, in the part 
which represented the hollow of the 
hell. The souvenirs of the luncheon 
were scarf pins, four were of pearls 
representing a diminutive sea gull, 
the others were white enamel ships 
vith jeweled sails. As all the guests 
had on a four-in-hand necktie, the 
sOuvenirs were put into immediate 
se. 

Elaborate costumes were not a 

ature of the luncheon. Each guest 
vas attired in a yachting suit. The 


effect of the bright-colored suits un- 
der the tent, the merry laughter. 
mingling with the flash and roar of 
the waves as they beat against the 
shore, did much toward the success 
of the luncheon. As for appetites, it 
was simply astonishing with what 
rapidity those crabs and lobsters dis- 
appeared. 

Outdoor luncheons are quite a fad 
of the season. They are given on the 
lawn and are protected from too 
penetrating rays of the sun by fancy 
canopies and awnings. These lawn 
luncheons are. many of them, quite 
unique. A butterfly lunch was given 
up the Hudson recently and was 
served under a canopy formed by a 
huge butterfly, and the butterfly de- 
sign was used throughout the entire 
unch, the souvenirs being tiny 
enameled butterfly pins. 
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COOLING SUMMER BEVERAGES. 

With the beginning of warm 
weather the cooling drink is in im- 
mediate demand. It is a welcome 
addition to every variety of Sum- 
mer entertainment. Served with a 
wafer or two the following home- 
made drinks will be found most re- 
freshing: 

RASPBERRY VINEGAR.—Take three 
quarts of raspberries and one quart 
vinegar. Let stand in stone jar two 
or three days, mashing thoroughly. 
Strain, and to every pint of syrup 
add one pound of white sugar. Put 
in cool place, stirring frequently. 
When the sugar is thoroughly dis- 
solved strain and bottle. No cook- 
ing is required; it destroys the fruit 
flavor. For use mix in a glass with 
ice water according to taste. 

ORANGE Drinx.—Use ripe, thin- 
skinned oranges. Squeeze the juice 
through a sieve. To every pint of 
juice add one and one-half pounds 
of sugar. Boil and skim as long as 
scum rises, then take it off and bot- 
tle. A little of this in a glass of ice- 
water makes a delicious, wholesome 
drink. 

NeEcTAR.—Take one pound of 
chopped raisins and two pounds of 
loaf sugar and place them in a pot. 
Pour one gallon of boiling water 
upon them. The next day, when it 
is cold, slice one lemon into it. Let 
it stand five days, stirring it twice a 
day. Then let it stand five days 
more to clear. Bottle it, put it into 
a cold cellar for ten days, and it will 
then be fit to drink. 

APOLLINARIS LEMONADE. — Use 
one-half a lemon for each glass. 
Squeeze the lemon juice on loaf 
sugar and mix with apollinaris wa- 
ter. A teaspoonful of powdered 
sugar to each glass. 

PINEAPPLE BEvVERACE.—One-half 
pint of grated pineapple, one pint of 
lemon juice, two sliced lemons, two 
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sliced oranges and two and one-half 
gallons of water. Serve’ with 
spoons, so the fruit may be eaten if 
desired. 

IMPERIAL.—Take half an ounce of 
cream of tartar, one ounce and a 
half fresh lemon peel and one quart 
and a half boiling water. Let the 
whole stand in a close vessel until 
cold; then pour off clear. This 
makes a cooling beverage in hot 
weather and in fevers. 

CuERRY Bounce.—Stone the cher- 
ries and put them in a jar., Place 
the jar in a pot of boiling water. Set 
it on the fire and let the water boil 
around the cherries until the juice 
is extracted. Then strain the juice, 
and to one-half a gallon add two 
pounds of sugar. Put it in a kettle 
and let it boil until all the skum is 
taken off. Add a few whole spices, 
and just before bottling add two 
pints of brandy and half a pint of 
rum to each half gallon of the juice. 

ORANGEADE.—One lemon to every 
three oranges, and sweeten with 
powdered sugar. 

Ecc Noc.—Break one 
fresh eggs separately. After the 
yolks are beaten light add a tea- 


dozen 


spoonful of granulated suga. and, 


beat until the sugar is smoothly 
mixed with the egg. Then add 
twelve tablespoonfuls of good 
whisky. After this is thoroughly 
mixed with the egg put in twenty 
tablespoonfuls of rich cream. When 
it is all well mixed add the whites, 
beaten stiff, and mix again thorough- 
ly. This quantity will serve six per- 
sons. 

Fruit BEVERAGE.—Mix together 
two cupfuls of sugar with one pint 
of the juice of strawberries, one-half 
cupful of orange juice, one-half cup- 
ful of lemon juice and some grated 
pineapple. Add the water and ice and 
serve. 

3LACKBERRY CorpriAL.—Add one 
pound of white sugar to three pounds 
of berries. Let them stand all night 
(twelve hours), then press out the 
juice, straining it. Add one-third 
quantity of best brandy. Put one tea- 
spoonful of powdered allspice and 
one teaspoonful powdered cinnamon 
into every quart of the cordial. It 
is fit for use at once. 

REFRESHING DrINK.—To the juice 
of half a lemon in a glass two-thirds 
full of water add one-quarter of a 
teaspoonful of soda and sweeten. 

Russtan TEA.—Into each cup of 
tea put a lump of sugar and a slice 
of lemon. Ice and serve. It spoils 
the flavor to have the lemon 
squeezed in the tea. 

Sopa WATER.—Dissolve six drams 
of dried carbonate of soda in a quart 
bottle of water and four and one- 
half drams of tartaric acid in an- 
other bottle of the same size. Pour 
out a wineglassful from each bot- 
tle and throw them at the same time 
into a tumbler, when it will imme- 
diately effervesce. 

SHERRY CospsLER.—Fill a glass 
with broken ice, pour over it sherry, 
with a tablespoonful of sugar and a 
little lemon peel. Stir thoroughly. 
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bh O doubt you are all very wicked and 
amusing,” said Mrs. Gorhambury, 
“but what I want is the true story.” 
I am sorry to have to begin the 
conversation at this point. The fact 
is, it had not struck me till then that we had 
been amusing or even wicked and so I paid 
no particular attention 
“The true story! Haven’t you heard?” went 
up a chorus. 
“Only a clatter of tongues. Who'll tell it?” 
We all wanted to, but Johnny had the right 
to begin. We were sorry that the task was in 
such feeble hands, but, after all, right is right. 
“Tt all happened in the space of two hours,” 
began Johnny, solemnly. 
“Johnny,” I remarked, “you are not only 
dramatic, but you preserve the unities.” 
“What the deuce ——?” 
“Oh, go on, Johnny!” commanded Diana. 
Johnny likes being called Johnny by Diana—she 
only does it to annoy me—and so he went on 





with a worthy solemnity. 

“On Tuesday I was lunching at the Urqu- 
harts.”’ 

“It’s generally after dinner that you meet with 
your strange experiences, isn’t it, Johnny?” I 
asked. I couldn’t help it: Di is so annoying. 

“T say, look here, you know; if a fellow can’t 
* remonstrated 





tell his own tale his own way 
Johnny. 

“Don't listen to him,” said Di. “He's jeal- 
ous.” I was. “I mean of your way of telling 
stories,” she added. I was not. 

“Oh, all right,” said Johnny, magnanimously. 
“Well, I was lunching at the Urquharts, and 
Mrs. Urquhart was saying that Society was get- 
ting mixed.” 

“She says it every day,” sighed Mrs. Gorham- 
bury. “I’m so tired of her mixing. I wish she 
would remember what they say of salads, a very 
little vinegar and as much as you like of oil.” 

“Then she mentioned the Vanstons, you 
know. Drew was there, of course—it was a 
week after his engagement to Muriel Urquhart 
—and he used to be awiully thick with the Van- 
stons, don’t you see?” 

“I thought some friend of the Vanstons must 
have been there,” said Di, “otherwise Mrs. Ur- 
quhart wouldn’t have brought the Vanstons into 
her ‘mixing.’ ” 

“Who did you say was engaged to’ whom?” 
said Mrs. Gorhambury. 

“Drew was engaged to Muriel Urquhart; 
they're not now explained Johnny, with 
characteristic grammar. 

“Stop!” we pleaded. “That's the story. Go 
on.” 

“Well, Muriel is rather a straight-backed one, 
you know, so she turned to Drew and said, 
‘They're friends of yours, aren't they?’ and Drew 
said they were—rather.”’ 

“Mrs. Vanston was—rather,” said Di. 

“My dear Diana,” said Mrs. Gorhambury 
plaintively, “I do so wish you wouldn’t talk like 
that. The young girls of the present day id 

“Oh, please!” pleaded Di. “I know we are 
unspeakable.” 

“And therefore a fruitful topic of conversa- 
tion,” I added. 

Mrs. Gorhambury contented herself with say- 
ing that she didn’t know what things were com- 
tng to, and Johnny was allowed to proceed. 
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“Muriel, you know, has her knife into her 
mother. They never did hit it.” 

“The color of the daughter’s hair is too flat a 
contradiction of the mother’s,” said Di. 

“So she said, ‘We'll call there this afternoon 
and tell them of the engagement,’ and Drew 
looked as though he didn’t fancy it. ‘You cer- 
tainly shan’t,’ said the mother; and when Muriel 
was going to say as usual, ‘I certainly shall,’ 
Drew cut in with, ‘If your mother wishes you not 
to’ in a sort of a tone of voice—well, I can’t 
stand Drew! 

‘Then I won't go inside, but we'll drive there 
and you shall go in,’ said Muriel, and she says 
things so deuced plain.” 

“No, wasn’t it?” asked Diana innocently. 
Muriel was one of Johnny’s romances and I 
really thought it was rather rough even on him. 

“I think she must have heard something that 
gave her an inkling,” he went on. 

“An inkling of what?” asked Mrs. Gorham- 
bury. - 

“Well—er—, oh, look here, you tell the tale. 
You wanted to, you know,” said Johnny, fixing 
on me, because he’s shy and I’m not. 

The tale had to be told. I deplored Mrs. Gor- 
hambury’s curiosity, but respected her demands. 
Besides, it’s an effective dénouement. 

“Vanston,” I said, “is one of the best men liv- 
ing. He is kind, thoughtful, uselfish, and—er— 
indulgent. He is a most excellent husband.” 

“Well?” said Mrs. Gorhambury. 

“He is one of those men,” I continued, “who 
would let you take the watch out of his pocket. 
He is “ 

“What on earth has Mr. Vanston to do with 
it?” asked Di, impatiently. 

“I was merely describing him,” I said, “so 
that you might form an estimate of his wife. It 
is a curious fact that an excellent husband is the 
invariable complement of a discontented wife. 
Mrs. Vanston was discontented and liked to sup- 
ply the deficiencies she imagined to exist in her 
husband from outside sources.” 

“You mean, she liked a tame cat,” said Di. 

“Well—er—oh, yes, that is what I meant,” I 
said. Of course, I meant that. Why be cen- 
sorious? “I always used to meet Drew there.” 

“Then you used to go there often, too?” asked 
Di. 

“I do now,” I replied. “You forget that I 
also am a little ‘mixed.’ ” 

“You're getting mixed, anyway,” said Johnny 
rudely. 

“Then you finish the story,” I said, a little 
huffed. Sheer imbecility seems to make some 
girls laugh. 

“So off they drove after luncheon, and Muriel 
sent Drew in and waited outside in the carriage,” 
said Johnny, plunging in medias res; “and after 
a bit she looked up and saw Drew and Mrs. 
Vanston standing together at the window, look- 
ing as though it had been pretty rough going.” 

“As, no doubt, it had been,” I thought, for I 
knew Mrs. Vanston. 

“And then suddenly,” said Johnny, blushing 
furiously, “she put her arms round his neck and 
kissed him.” 

“What!” gasped Mrs. Gorhambury. 

“Kissed him, you know,” said Johnny, apolo- 
getically. 

“I don’t understand,” said Mrs. Gorhambury. 
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“I wonder what he can mean?” added Diana 
innocently. 

“Tt’s quite clear. Mrs. Vanston kissed Drew 
before his fiancée’s eyes. I thought it my duty 
to explain. Mrs. Vanston had allowed herself 
to become very fond of Drew. He’s just one of 
the men that women do like. No, Mrs. Gorham- 
bury, I’m not talking against the sex. I admire 
its simplicity, its way of putting on ignorance as 
though it were a garment.” 

“Thank you,” said Di, with that little grimace 
she makes. 

“Oh, I think he means it kindly,” said Johnny. 

“She saw that he was lost to her, unless she 
made a desperate effort to save him for herself. 
The method was the result of circumstances and 
strained nerves.” 

““No lady could have done such a thing,” said 
Mrs. Gorhambury severely. 

“I believe at the moment she was merely a 
woman,” I said. “There was something very 
noble about it.” 

“The things you say are ridiculous,” said Di. 

“And almost wrong,” added Mrs. Gorham- 
bury. 

It is not for me to deny the truth of either 
accusation. 


, 


se SF SH 
MAN JUDGED BY HIMSELF. 


Man is the wonder of nature.—Plato. 

Man is the little world.—Zoroaster. 

Man is the measure of all things.—Protagoras. 

Man is a sample of the universe.—Theophras- 
tus. 

Man is the great wonder.—Hermes Trismegis- 
tus. 

Man is an epitome of the world.—Pliny. 

Man is the soul using the body as an instru- 
ment.—Procius. 

Man, the image of God’s personality—Bron- 
son Alcott. 


Man! thou pendulum betwixt a smile and tear. ‘ 


—Lord Byron. 

The great man is he who does not lose his 
child’s heart.—Mencius. 

Man is an imitative creature, and whoever is 
foremost leads the herd.—Schiller. 

Great men stand like solitary towers in the 
city of God.—Longfellow. 

Of all animals which fly in the air, walk on 
the ground or swim in the sea, the most foolish 
is man.—Boileau. 

Men were gay deceivers ever.—Shakespeare. 

Most men employ the first part of their lives 
to make the last part miserable—La Bruyere. 

The most unhappy of all men is he who be- 
lieves himself to be so.—Henry Home. 

He was a bold man that first ate an oyster.— 
Swift. 

Infinite is the help man can yield to man.— 
Carlyle. 

All men commend patience, though few be 
willing to practice it—Thomas Kempis. 

No man knows any more except himself whom 
he judges fit to set free from the coercion of 
laws and to be abandoned entirely to his own 
choice.—Johnson. 

The real character of man is found out by his 
amusements.—Sir Joseph Reynolds. 

Young men think old men fools, but old men 
know young men are fools—George Chapman. 
How poor, how rich, how abject, how august, 
How complicate, how wonderful fs man! 

—Young. 

Certainly the greatest scholars are not the 

wisest men.—Regnier. 
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PICTORIAL REVIEW. 


The American Fashion Co.’s 





Learn the American Fashion Co.’s 


YSTEM OF CUTTING 


IT IS ABSOLUTELY THE BEST 





In our school the pupil learns the art of garment cutting by the simplest and most practical system. We not 
only teach you how to cut all kinds of CLOTH and FUR garments, but we give practical instructions in making 
and finishing these garments. Theory and practice will be combined, an advantage which no other cutting 
school does or can offer. And another advantage in our system of cutting is, that the ordinary plain rule and tape 
measure is used, thus avoiding any patented square, or rule, as employed in other schools, which when lost or 
broken, render the system practically valueless. 

Our teachers are men who have conducted successfully for years ladies’ tailoring and fur establishments. 
They have the knowledge which can only be gained by years of study and experience. 

In our school garments will be made in muslin and cloth, and each pupil will be acquainted 
with the thousand and one important items which cannot be acquired by theory, but only by lessons of 
practical garment making. 

The American Fasnion Co., Inc., has eclipsed in all its various departments and publications all other 
competitors, and is confident that this announcement will be welcomed by all those that have for years been 
looking in vain for an establishment whose teachings will enable them to embark in the field of garment making, 
imbued with a confidence that only years of experience can give. It is commendable that cutters, having 
learned other systems, take a course in our system, thus securing a proficiency which cannot be obtained in any 
other school. § 
Out of town pupils are given every opportunity to shorten the time ordinarily required for learning, as we give 
them as many lessons a day as they can take. You are not limited in time, however, and can attend our school 
until you feel perfectly confident that you are capable of holding any position. We also invite our pupils to call 
and get new points whenever they wish. 

We will be pleased to furnish, on request, further information. 


THE AMERICAN FASHION COMPANY, Inc. 
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PICTORIAL REVIEW. 


HANDSOME PREMIUMS GIVEN AWAY! 
ABSO LUTELY FREE @ A New and Attractive List Free for Subscriptions ! 
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llas for S d Summer | 
ew belts an ew Umbrellas tor spring an . | 
MAILABLE PREMIUMS SENT POST FREE. ALL OTHERS BY EXPRESS C. 0. D. 
per aT aD 13979957.) ))29 - 
; ; i ises f — i ld beads. Gold buckle with coral. Free for THREE 
No. 112.—Belt, gold braid, blue metal beads. Gold buckle studded with turquoises. No. 123.—Belt, black webbing, go sads. ¢ 
Free for THREE subscriptions to PICTORIAL REVIEW. subscriptions to PICTORIAL REVIEW. 
No. 111.—Belt, gold braid, dark-blue metal beads. Gold buckle with turquoises. Free No. 116.—Belt, gold braid. iridescent dark-blue metal beads. Handsome gold buckle, 6 


for THREE subscriptions to PICTORIAL REVIEW. Free for THREE subscriptions to PICTORIAL REVIEW. 





No. 124.—Belt, silver braid, gold beads. Handsome gold buckle. Free for FOUR No. 114.—Belt, silver braid, gold beads. Buckle in snake design with turquoises. Free 
subscriptions to PICTORIAL REVIEW. for FOUR subscriptions to PICTORIAL REVIEW. 





Handsome Aluminum Belt, with slides, buckle and clasp. Free for FIVE subscriptions to PICTORIAL REVIEW. 
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Black Serge, wood 








{ Sterling Silver Mounted Lizard Pocket Book. Free for India Seat. Any wool desired. Free for THREE sub- handle. Free for 
| TEN subscriptions to PICTORIAL REVIEW. scriptions to PICTORIAL REVIEW. TWO subscrip- N 
tions to PICTORIAL it 
| Another style of handle REVIEW. / Sy 
h Ivory, Pearl or Par- AN 

fl tridgewood, for silk 

serge umbrella, black igs 
and all colors, rolled — 
' gold knob or silver Ladies’ Umbrella. Extra quality Silk Serge, black and colors. Very handsome handles, Ivory, Pearl or Partridgewood, 6% to 8 = 
{ trimmings. Free for inches long, with rolled gold knob or sterling silver trimming. Free for TEN subscriptions to PICTORIAL REVIEW. if 
TEN subscriptions to = 
PICTORIAL REVIEW —- 
Ladies’ Umbrella. Black Serge, wooden handle. Free for TWO subscriptions to PICTORIAL REVIEW. ns 
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Bamboo Stool. Free for THREE subscrip- Sterling Silver Mounted Seal Pocketbook. Free for FOUR 
tions to PICTORIAL REVIEW. subscriptions to PICTORIAL REVIEW. 

Ladies’ Umbrella. Silk 
and cotton mixed, 
hardwood handles. 
Can be had in all 5 
colors. Free for 





Ladies’ Umbrella. 
Black Union Taffeta 
Silk, wooden handle 
with silver trimmings, EIGHT subscrip- 
ort pti ce “4 to Pie tions to PICTORIAL 
TORIAL REVIEW. Sterling Silver Handled Button Hook. Free for ONE subscription to PICTORIAI, REVIEW. REVIEW. 
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is | Publications of the American Fashion Zo., Inc. 
, Dd. Pictorial Review 
s&s 
A MONTHLY MAGAZINE of 
practical fashions for Dress- 
makers and the Home. Use- 
REE ful information and illustra- 
tions for Tailorsand Furriers. 
ONE DOLLAR A YEAR 
4 fe wt 
baal = 
us vo a I KG Ne . STYLES FOR CHILDREN A SPECIALTY 
ckle. A SILVER MEDAL AT THE PARIS EXPOSITION 19 
Ces Parisiennes 
Album de Luxe 
**Genre Tailleur’’ 
Published Monthly 
except December and Fune 
Subscription Price: 
For One Year (10 numbers) $20.00 
Free 


Five numbers for Spring and Summer 
season and a large season's show card 


Five numbers for Fall and Winter 
season anda large season's show card 


C’Tdeal 
Album de Luxe, in colors, for cos- 


tumes. Published monthly ex- 
cept July and August. 





SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: 
For One Year (1o numbers) $15.00. 


Five numbers for Spring sea- 
son (February, March, April, 
may, jee). 2k ee SS 
Five numbers for Fall season 
(September, October, No- 
vember, December, January) 


J 
' Special Ball Album Supplement in 
October. 
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ood 
for ‘ 
ip- American Album of 
AL 
Fur Novelties 
The Standard Work for Furriers 
The designsare original. The 
modelsauthentic. A correct 
guide to coming fashions. 
Published 9 times a year (from 
March to November), including a 
large artistic season’s show card. 
Per year, $20.00—Sample copy, $3.50. 
Guaranteed perfect fitting pat- 
terns supplied of all styles. 
One Gratis Paitern in Each Number. 
PUBLISHED 4 TIMES A YEAR 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $25.00 
No. 1 about October rst | For 
“ 2  Nov.xsth ! Spring Styles 
“ 3 ** March rsth) For 
ilk sell “* May rst Fall Styles 
ed, a 
es. 
all Including Special Sketches of Novel- 
for ties Appearing Between Seasons 
ip- 
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PUBLISHED 6 TIMES A YEAR 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE $10.00 
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No. 1, October l 
No. 2, November > For Fall Styles 
No. 3, December 
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vo. 5, May -For Spring Styles 
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ao’ Tncorporated Piny, 


Wm. P. Abnelt, President $53 Broadway, New York 








TELEPHONE —No. 2033 Eighteenth Street 
CABLE ADDRESS—Ahnelt, New York—A-B-C Code Used 











European Branches 
PARIS—Léon Mayer, 7 Rue Rochechouart 
LONDON—F. Schipper, 23 Margaret St., Cavendish Sq., W. 
VIENNA-—R. Spanbauer, I Goldschmiedgasse 11 
WARSAW-G. Offermann, Nowolipie 14 
MILANO—Umberto Bertuzzi, Via Giulini 
BARCELONA—Eugénie Piaget, 23 Rambla del Centro 
ROTTERDAM-— Joh. C. W. Hiel 
BRUXELLES—L. Sermon & Fils, 175 Boulevard Anspach 
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Pictorial Review. 
JULY, rgor. 
An Illustrated Fashion and Family Magazine. 


CHILDREN, 
Their Dress, Education and Physical Training, 
Receive Special Attention. 
Published Every Month by 


AMERICAN FASHION COMPANY, Inc. 
‘853 Broadway, New York City. 
Entered as second-class matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office. 
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FOR SALE ON ALL NEWS STANDS. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 


One Year, One Dollar. 





Contents of September Number: 
Flannel Waists 
S7lk Watsts 
Tazlor-mades 
Vistting Gowns 
Flats 
Dressy Cloth Gowns 
Skirts 
Four Pages of Attractive Styles 
for Girls 
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PICTORIAL REVIEW 


PARIS, MAY 4, (901. 
TO THE McDOWELL SCHOOL, 


NEW YORK, U.S. A. 


LAST FRIDAY I WENT TO PAQUIN’S, WHERE THEY SHOWED US THE BOAS WHICH 
ARE TO BE WORN THIS SUMMER. THEY WERE MADE OF SILK PIECES THAT LOOK LIKE 
VERY LARGE ROSE PETALS. THESE IMMENSE PETALS WERE FASTENED TO A CORD 
24%, OR 3 YARDS LONG. THEY ARE VERY FULL AND LOOK VERY PRETTY. THEY COME 
SHADED AND IN PLAIN COLORS. THEY ARE SOLD FROM 175 TO 300 FRANCS, OR FROM 
$35 TO $60. LAST OF ALL WE CAME TO THE DRESSES. PAQUIN HAS ABOUT EIGHT 
YOUNG WOMEN WHO ARE MODELS. THEY TRY ON THE DIFFERENT GOWNS AND 
WALK AROUND, SO THAT YOU CAN SEE HOW THEY LOOK. THESE DRESSES ARE 
SAMPLES AND ARE NOT SOLD, BUT YOU ORDER FROM THEM. IN ALL, I SAW ABOUT 
TWENTY-FIVE OR THIRTY SWELL GOWNS. MY FRIEND, WHO IS A VERY POPULAR 
ACTRESS, LEFT THEM AN ORDER FOR TWO DRESSES THAT COST 3600 FRANCS, OR $720.00, 
SO THEY WERE VERY KIND AND WENT TO A GREAT DEAL OF TROUBLE FOR US. 

TO BEGIN WITH, THE SLEEVES ARE VERY FANCY, EVEN IN CLOTH. ALL ARE 
DOUBLE AND TRIMMED MOSTLY JUST ABOVE THE CUFF. THE WAISTS ARE MADE 
IN JACKET EFFECTS, EVEN IN SILK AND THIN MATERIALS; A GREAT MANY SHORT ETON 
EFFECTS ARE SEEN AND CRUSHED BELTS WITH ENDS KNOTTED IN THE BACK THAT 
HANG DOWN TO THE BOTTOM OF THE SKIRT. THESE WAISTS ARE WORN INSIDE THE 
SKIRT AND THE CRUSHED BELTS OF SILK ARE SEWED ON THE SKIRTS, WHICH ARE 
CUT OR SHAPED OUT AT THE WAIST IN FRONT SO AS TO GIVE THE LONG FRONT. 
THESE SKIRTS ARE KEPT DOWN IN FRONT ON STOUT PEOPLE BY A HOOK SEWED ON 
THE WAIST OR A FANCY PIN. THE SKIRTS OF THIN MATERIALS ARE MADE VERY 
FULL. ABOUT FOUR INCHES IN FRONT IS PLAIN; FROM THERE ON, ALL THE WAY TO 
THE BACK, THE MATERIAL IS LAID IN % IN. TUCKS GOING TOWARD THE BACK. THERE. 
IS NO OTHER FULLNESS AND IT HAS THE APPEARANCE OF A HABIT BACK. THESE 
TUCKS ARE SEWED BY HAND ABOUT TWENTY INCHES BELOW THE WAIST—FROM 
THERE ON THEY HANG LOOSE. IT IS VERY PRETTY, AS IT MAKES THE SKIRT VERY 
FULL AROUND THE FEET. THESE SKIRTS ARE MADE OVER A FOUNDATION OF SILK 
OF THE SAME COLOR, WITH LOTS OF TRIMMING AT THE BOTTOM. THE OVERSKIRTS. 
ARE FINISHED AT THE BOTTOM BY A 2-INCH HEM WITH SMALL TUCKS, OR LACE 
INSERTION, OR BOTH. MOST OF THESE SKIRTS ARE THREE PIECE, OR CIRCULAR. IN 
CLOTHS AND WOOLENS A GREAT MANY CIRCULAR FLOUNCES AND RUFFLES ARE WORN, 
BUT ALL MADE UP WITHOUT LINING, TO BE WORN OVER A TRIMMED DROP SKIRT. 

VERY LITTLE STIFFENING IS USED IN CLOTHS AND NONE IN THIN MATERIALS, 
BECAUSE THESE FANCY DROP SKIRTS MAKE THE SKIRTS STAND OUT ENOUGH. 

I SEE THE PRINCIPAL TRIMMINGS ARE LACE, VELVET RIBBON, SILK EMBROIDERY 
OF FLOWERS AND LEAVES, AND TAFFETA SATIN. VERY LITTLE PLAITING ON THE 
OVERSKIRTS IS SEEN. I WILL SEND YOU AT ONCE EVERY NEW PATTERN I SEE 
BECAUSE OFTEN THE STYLES THAT ARE POPULAR AT THE BEGINNING OF THE SEASON 
ARE NOT STYLISH A LITTLE LATER. 

TO-MORROW I AM GOING TO THE OTHER BIG DRESSMAKERS, BUT PAQUIN IS CON- 
SIDERED THE BEST HERE. THE DRESSMAKERS WHO ARE GOOD GET BETTER PRICES 
HERE THAN IN AMERICA. I HAVE NOT SEEN ANYTHING SWELL UNDER 500 FRANCS, 
AND FROM THAT UP TO 5000 FRANCS. 

YOURS, 
MARY J. LYNN. 
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Highest Award at the Paris Exposition of 1900 


Received by the 

























McDOWELL SYSTEM OF DRESSCUTTING 


Acknowledged the World Over to be the Best, even in Paris, the Centre of Fashion. Read the following letter: 








UNITED STATES COMMISSION 
TO THE 
PARIS EXPOSITION OF 1900 





PARIS CHICAGO NEW-YORK 
20 AVENUE RAPP AUDITORIUM BUILDING EQUITABLE BUILDING 





PARIS OFFICES, Sept. 4th, 1900. | 


The McDowell Garment Drafting Machine Co., 
NO. 6 West 14th Svreet, 
New York, U. S. A. 
Dear Sirs:- 

I beg to inform you that the McDowell System received the 
Highest Award and Medal for dresscutting systems at the Paris Exposition 
of 1900. 

It was the only system exhibited by the United States and in 
competition with French systems and others from all over the world re- 
ceived the only medal in the entire exposition accorded any system for 
cutting ladies’ garments exclusively. 

Congratulating you on your success, I am, 


Yours truly, 





In open competition with every other system without exception we have never been defeated; Gold Medals, Silver Medals, Bronze Medals, 
aad First Premiums attest the supremacy of thi WONDERFUL INVENTION. 


As the leading method in this country for cutting and making stylish, graceful and perfect fitting garments of all kinds, the McDowell Garment 
Jrgfting Machine is universally admitted to furnish the most simple, the most rapid and the most accurate method for Dresscutting ever invented, 


and its SUCCESS HAS NEVER BEEN EQUALLED. 







SUCCEED IN YOUR BUSINESS AND MAKE MONEY. BUY THE McDOWELL SYSTEM OF DRESSCUTTING. 




















TO PERFUME THE BREATH 


<9 Floral Leaves ‘ses 
feeceg Breath Perfume a 


MANUFACTURED = 
-P. BENDER. N.Y. J.P. BENDER. N.Y. 











IN PURE ALUMINUM BOXFS 


So prettily decorated as to serve 
perfectly as Bonbonniéres. These 


Faiun tablets impart to the breath the Py ( ) ASK You 7” 


Druccist Druccist 


MANUFACTURED BY LANL 
M 
J.P. BENDER. N.Y, ge 3 re 


true odor of Violets. 





BENDER’S 
Floral Leaves Sachet Tablets 


(VIOLET AND HELIOTROPE) 


The acme of perfection. Real violets com- 
Y pressed into dainty little tablets. An extreme 
novelty that has achieved great popularity and dis- 
tinction among the elite through its convenience 
and economy. Some of the great advantages are 
that it can be sewed into dress waists, hats, the 
gore of skirts, and also may be used to perfume my 
lady’s handkerchief and glove boxes, etc., etc. 
Sold by all first class Druggists and Perfumers. 


EXACT SIZE. PRICE TWENTY-FIVE CENTS 


LUXURIOUS BATHING 


One Vaporette renders the water soft, fragrant and refreshing, and used frequently 
will be the means of beautifying the complexion and giving the skin that velvet tone so 
desired and yet so rare. 


One Vaporette in the bath for your children will “> 
be found very exhilarating, affording at the same time , i EN in S ca 




















ease and comfort to the little ones that cannot be ob- 
tained in any other way, making them extremely anx- 
ious for their daily ablution. 

Vaporettes are packed in handsome white glazed 
boxes, containing 8 tablets, each tablet wrapped in } See ® 
gold foil. Price 25 cents. — Toe ano Bat. | 

If not for sale at your druggist’s, send price and | ncrnficnadldgenenatticanaglaneanenl 
we will mail same. 


JOHN P. BENDER, 206 Centre Street, New York 

















FRICE TEN CENTS —— 
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